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City Playground, West Allis, Wis. 


Keep The 
Children Off 
the Streets 





The Merry Whirl / The Swing Bob 
q Accommodates 1 to 50 children Ideal equipment for the younger 
the same time. Children can children—furnishing healthful 
ard or leave it at will while exercise and amusement to 
motion. Easily operated by a from one to twenty children at a 


time. Reinforced platform and 
continuous guard rails insure 
safety. Attractively painted. 


rle child. Requires no super- 
Gives many years of 
ice with minimum upkeep 











Write for this Book 





It illustrates and de- 
scribes the complete 
Mitchell line of Better- 
bilt Playground Appa- 
ratus, showing many of 
the items in_ actual 
colors. Explains just 
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ctions of Giant Stride and school, park, resort and children all the delights of 
circulat iveling ring. Built recreational center climbing trees, with unusual 
vith standard of O.D. steel needs. Sent, with com- safety. Center post and cross 
pipe. Patented top bearing and plete price list, on re- arms of galvanized pipe. Easily 

st aluminum rings. quest. installed in small space. 
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The World at Play 


Kiwanians Aid in Playground Work.—The 
Montreal Parks and Playgrounds Association in 
its annual report for 1928 tells of a helpful piece 
of service on the part of the Kiwanis Club which 
organized and promoted local playground field 
days in each of the city’s ten playgrounds. Where 
playground space was too small to accommodate 
the events nearby streets were utilized. Twenty- 
one events were included in each field day, at- 
tracting an average of 319 entries on each play- 
ground. Six hundred and thirty-three athletic 
medals presented by the Kiwanis Club were dis- 
tributed to the prize winners. This program 
served to popularize athletics on the playground 
and created an enthusiasm which even the in- 
adequacy of space could not dampen. The 
Kiwanians served in the capacity of officials and 
after the meets conducted community singing. 


An Interesting Development in Mitchell.— 
Mitchell, South Dakota, a city of slightly more 
than 10,000 population, is doing something un- 
usual in the way of providing recreation facili- 


ties for its own citizens and those of the sur- 
rounding territory. The city has voted a $350,- 
000 bond issue to create an artificial lake contain- 
ing about three billion gallons of water and having 
a shore line of approximately seven miles. The 
purpose of the lake is, first, to furnish an adequate 


water supply for the city, and second, to provide 
recreation grounds. With the exception of about 
a mile of shore line abutting upon 200 acres of 
land lying close to the city, the entire shore line 
will be devoted to cottage sites. A boulevard will 
be constructed entirely encircling the lake and in 
all probability many small parking places will be 
laid out around the shore. The 200 acre area re- 
served for the city has been laid out as a recrea- 
tion area for all of the people. The plan for its 
development consists of a 3,000 yard line nine 
hole golf course, a bathing beach capable of ac- 
commodating as many as 1,500 people at one time, 
an area for athletic contests and events and boat 


landings, club houses, picnic shelters, a bandstand 
and a municipal dance hall. The plan also calls 
for the planting of thousands of trees and shrub- 
bery as the open prairie is without any such 
growths. An old Indian village which is one of 
the historic sights in this section of the state will 
be preserved. 


The San Pedro Civic Symphony Orchestra. 
—Several years ago a half dozen musicians or- 
ganized an orchestra in San Pedro, California. 
Today that orchestra has grown to a great organi- 
zation of 50 musicians all of whom are amateurs 
with the exception of the leader. During 1929, 
under the auspices of the Los Angeles Playground 
and Recreation Department, the orchestra is giv- 
ing a series of three concerts. Among the music 
played at these concerts is Solvejg’s Song by 
Grieg, Brahms’ Hungarian Dances, Strauss’ 
Valse, Handel’s Largo and Schubert’s Unfinished 
Symphony. Excellent vocal and instrumental 
soloists are presented at each concert. 


Bird House Building Contests in Elmira. 
-——For a number of years Elmira Community 
Service, and later the Recreation Commission, 
have conducted annual bird house building con- 
tests. This year the contestants were divided into 
2 classes—children 12 years of age and over and 
children under 12 years. The builder of the best 
all-around house in each class received a medal. 
Awards were also offered for the most natural 
and practical house for bird life use, the best 
house in workmanship, the best house made of 
bark, the best house made of flat wood and the 
best feeding station. One prize was awarded the 
school having the greatest number of individuals 
entered in the contest. 


Crime Prevention Campaign Begun.—On 
January 7th the Advisory Council on Crime Pre- 
vention in Massachusetts made a partial report 
of its findings on crime to the Commissioner of 
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Correction with the recommendation of an imme- 
diate campaign for crime prevention. The Com- 
missioner accepted the recommendations and the 
campaign was started at once 

The report made by the Advisory Council rec- 
ommends a cam] education directed first 
toward parents, rning them of the common 
forerunners of crim second toward the chil- 
dren of the commonwealth with the purpose of 
creating an attitu obedience to the law, a 
“will to do right,’ a personal honor and con- 
sciousness of right and wrong 

One of the recommendations of the Council is 
that efforts be made to educate the public on the 
importance of a number of factors seeming to 


contribute to the risk of delinquency. These fac- 


tors are, the relationship of the home and the 
child, the importance of leisure time activities, 
lessons to be learned from the life histories of 


criminals, the valu: harm of quality of read- 
ing material and motion pictures, the value of 
playgrounds, the community’s responsibility for 
the conduct of its younger members as well as 
older, the menace of idleness and vocational un- 
fitness as causat factors in delinquency, the 
importance of early diagnosis and treatment of 


the mentally and emotionally defective. 


Outdoor Ethics Code.—By Seth E. Gordon, 
Conservation Director Izaak Walton League: 

1. Your outdoor manners tell the world what 
you are when at home 

2. What belongs to the public isn’t your own— 
play fair. 

3. Respect the property of rural residents— 
ask before using it 

4. Save fences, 


planted fields. 


gates and bars, 20 around 


5. Do your shooting only where absolutely 
safe—see clearly pulling the trigger. 
6. Respect the law—take enough legal fish and 


game to eat, then 

7. Protect publ ealth—keep springs and 
streams clean 
8. Clean up y np and don’t litter the 


41 


highways wi 


9. Carelessnes fires is a crime against 
humanity—prevent them 

10. Leave flower nd shrubs for others to 
enjoy—help kee itdoor America beautiful. 

A Gymnastic Exhibition.— The Annual 
Gymnastic [£xhil ziven by the Municipal 


Kecreation Cent Philadelphia was held dur- 


ing March at the Palestra of the University of 
Pennsylvania. Between 800 and 900 boys and 
girls took part, and 5,000 people enjoyed the pro- 
gram. The first part of the program was a dem- 
onstration of work on the gymnastic apparatus 
and at one time there were groups working on 
four horses, four bucks, four parallel bars and 
four sets of mats. The second part of the pro- 
gram was a series of special numbers arranged 
by the various centers. This included activities 
of all kinds such as tumbling, pyramids, folk and 
clog dancing, marching drills and novelty stunts. 
On the program were a Japanese dance, the Dance 
of the seasons, Frolicing Katz, Czecho Slovak 
Sokol Drill, Dance of the Tambourines, Grand 


Maze March and the Russian Dance. 


Journal of American Association for Pro- 
moting Hygiene and Public Baths.—The 
Journal for 1929 recently issued contains the pro- 
ceedings of the meeting of the Association at Bal- 
timore. The papers published have to do with 
swimming, pool construction and _ sanitation, 
school baths, public baths, street shower baths and 
the recreational use of reservoirs and similar sub- 
jects. Arthur Morton Crane of 327 West 25th 
Place, Chicago, Illinois, is editor of the Associa- 
tion. 


A Folk Dance School.—The English Folk 
Dance Society founded in 1911, through the Fed- 
eration of American Branches will hold a folk 
dance school, August 19th to 31st, at the Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural College. The program will 
consist of morning classes in Morris, Sword and 
Country dancing and there will be a daily meet- 
ing of all students for a period of singing and for 
a demonstration by the staff. Public demonstra- 
tions will be held on Friday evenings and on Sat- 
urday, August 24th, a Country Dance Party will 
be given A playground director will take charge 
of the children of parents who are attending 


classes 


Using Lancaster’s Armories.—Armories are 
community assets whose value for recreation is 
being increasingly recognized by departments of 
recreation. The Recreation and Playground As- 
sociation of Lancaster, Pennsylvania, has secured 
the « ooperation of the local armory board in open- 
ing the new armory for basketball three afternoons 
and one evening each week for the use of the 
young working boys and men of the community. 
The armory is of sufficient size to permit of three 
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courts side by side. A large net hung between 
gives space for three games to be played simul- 
taneously on regulation size courts. Each week 
these facilities are being used by over 20 teams 
which previously were playing in basements, 
small church halls and other limited quarters. In 
addition to the basketball floor, shower bath facili- 


ties are available. The entire project is financed 
by a small fee from the participating teams and 


each team shares in the game receipts. 


An Association for Recreation Directors. 

The South Park Directors’ Association of Chi- 
cago has completed its first year of existence. 
‘And a very successful year it has been,” reports 
I. O. Rausch. The membership, purely volun- 
tary and open only to those in the director classi- 
fication, now includes all eligibles though at the be- 
sinning not all of the directors joined. The pur- 
pose of the organization is purely professional. 
The members are interested in establishing them- 
selves as professional workers and in proving 
their civil service classification. 


\t present the nature of the work of the asso- 


ciation is two fold—a discussion of specific prob- 
lems arising in the work of the directors or be- 
longing to the wider field of recreation, and the 


recommending or effecting of such solutions to the 
problems as seem to be helpful. There are two 
meetings each month, one of them an evening 
meeting held on park time at which an outside 
speaker discusses some pertinent question. The 
other meeting is held in free time and such prob- 
lems are discussed as the officers and the program 
committee have arranged before time, as well as 
In addition a 
great deal of the work is carried on by commit- 


others that arise spontaneously. 


tees, both standing and special. These include 
committees on facilities, handcraft, activities, pub- 
licity, administration and research. Though the 


association is an independent organization, most 
cordial re lationships exist with the park officials 
and the administrative office of the South Park 


{_omnission 


Long Beach, California, Levies Tax for 
Recreation.—Support of a community-wide rec- 
reation program was assured in Long Beach, 
California, when at a recent municipal election the 
citizens voted favorably on the adoption of Rec- 
reation Amendment No. 14, calling for a co- 


ordinated plan ¢ 


f administration through the crea- 


ion of a playground and public recreation com- 
mission, and a definite tax levy of not less than 
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five cents on each $100 worth of assessed valua- 
tion. According to the terms of the amendment 
the commission shall consist of nine members, 
four of whom shall include the city manager, the 
superintendent of schools, a representative from 
the city council and a member of the board of 
education. The remaining five members shall be 
residents of the city who do not hold office as 
members of the board of education or city council 
during the term of the public recreation com- 
mission. 

Wide powers are given the commission to con- 
duct playgrounds, recreation centers, summer 
camps and similar facilities on “public lands and 
public waterways, used, owned, controlled or 
operated by the city of Long Beach, held within 
or without its corporate limits.” 


Tennis in Public Parks and Playgrounds. 
—Tennis on public playgrounds and in public 
parks has grown in attendance to such an extent 
that the United States Lawn Tennis Association 
has augmented its committee on Public Parks 
Tennis by the formation of the National Public 
Parks Tennis Association whose objective will be 
giving assistance in the general work in the game 
in parks and on playgrounds. 

The Association extends an invitation to all 
cities having a public tennis court to participate 
in the national tournament which will be held «in 
Buffalo, New York, during the week of August 
19th. To qualify for the tournament players must 
be winners of their own city-wide tournament. 
If the winner cannot attend the national tourna- 
ment the local recreation executive has the power 
to pick the next best player to repersent the city. 
The events will be men’s singles and doubles. 

Each city sending representative must defray 
expenses of its team. The local committee will 
provide suitable entertainment for the visiting 
players. 

In assisting the Public Courts Tennis players 
in their movement to form an association, the 
United States Lawn Tennis Association has not 
only sponsored such a body but has assisted finan- 
cially so that the tournaments will be conducted 
Further in- 
formation regarding the tournament and members 


according to the highest standards. 


in the National Parks Tennis Association may be 
secured by writing Davidson Obear, President, 
421 Security Building, St. Louis, Missouri. 


For the Shut-ins.—The Board of Recreation 
Commissioners of East Orange, New Jersey, in 
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stressing and extending its program for shut-ins, 
has organized the Recretion Council for Shut-Ins 
to coordinate and enlarge the program. This 
Council includes the 
been taking part in 


organizations which have 
a program for shut-ins and 
other interested groups such as the Chamber of 
Commerce of the Oranges and Maplewood, the 
Junior Leagui the Oranges, the New Jersey 
Shut-In Society, the Boy Scouts, the Girl Scouts, 
Visiting Nurses’ Association, College Club and 
the East Orange Free Public Library. 


Handbook for Directors of Girls’ Physical 
Education.—The Division of Health and Phys- 
ical Education, Department of Education, State 
of Alabama, Montg 
pamphlet telling of the point system for awards 


omery, Alabama, has issued a 


for junior and senior high school girls in physical 


education. The booklet, which outlines the point 


1 


system in detail and gives directions for the 


awards suggested, comes as a result of the work 
of a committee of five girls’ health and physical 
education directors appointed in the spring of 
1928 to make for the high school girls of Alabama 
a comprehensive program of athletics which would 
stimulate interest in a wide range of activities. 
The point system has been approved by the State 


Department of Education and made a part of the 


program of the Division of Physical and Health 


Education. 


A Hockey Knot Hole Gang. 
Minnesota, Recreati 
Knot Hole Gang 


district from twelve to sixteen years of age. 


The Hibbing, 
n Department has a Hockey 
ypen to all boys in the Hibbing 
Membership in the Gang entitles the boys to speci- 
fied free admissions to a number of hockey games 
and special events. Dues for the first half of the 
season are twenty-five cents per person. 


A Community Recreation Club.—The Hib- 
bing, Minnesota, Recreation Department has or- 
ganized a community recreation club whose pur- 
pose is to encourage neighborhood unity in order 


“to obtain for the children of our community such 


| 


opportunities for wholesome play and recreation 


throughout the entire year as shall help them to 
become worthy ens and to provide such oppor- 
tunities for the wholesome recreation of the adults 
as shall make ommunity the best possible 
place in which to live.” 

Membership in the club is of two kinds—senior 
and junior. At 


of age or over wl 


or woman eighteen years 
a resident of the district is 


eligible for senior membership. Any boy or girt 
under eighteen years whose parents or guardians 
are eligible for senior membership may become 
a junior member. Members in the club pay speci- 
fied annual dues. 


A Post Commencement Sports Session at 
Wellesley College.—The Department of Hy- 
giene and Physical Education of Wellesley Col- 
lege will hold its annual Post-Commencement 
Sports Session, June 18-28. Intensive instruction 
will be offered in elementary and advanced indi- 
vidual technique in teaching methods and officiat- 
ing in archery, baseball, basketball, canoeing, golf, 
hockey, lacrosse, mass and team games, riding, 
swimming, tennis and track. A group of special 
lecturers will discuss problems in the educational 
management of sports and games for girls and 
women and there will be a course in mass and 
team games of simple technique. 


A Golf Course for Charlotte.—The City 
Commission of Charlotte, North Carolina, has 
turned over to the Park and Recreation Commis- 
sion of the city approximately seventy-eight acres 
of city-owned land for use as a park and golf 
course. This property with the land given by 
private property owners will make available about 
180 acres for the golf course, which is to be known 
as Revolution Park. 


Intra-mural Athletics in Columbus, Ohio. 
-—The Physical Education Department of the Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, public schools requires an hour a 
week of intra-mural athletics for every boy and 
girl in the junior and senior high schools except 
the 12th grade pupils. This is in addition to 
the two hours a week devoted to physical educa- 
tion. The activities in the intra-mural periods 
vary, being based upon the age and grade of the 
pupils. All games are played on a Round Robin 
tournament basis. 
the girls elect their own captain and largely con- 


In the girls’ activities program 
duct the activities themselves. Each girl is re- 
quired to take part in this program if she is able 
to participate at all in any physical education ac- 
tivities. The entire program is conducted during 
school hours. Winners and runners-up receive 
arm bands or monograms and those who win in 
several sports receive special awards. Some 
schools have point systems and athletic societies 
with certain requirements for eligibility for mem- 
bership in which high point winners receive the 


insignia of the society. The school having the 
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largest number of intra-mural games receives a 
cup given by the physical education department. 


Nature Activities in Columbus.—One of the 
outstanding activities of the Columbus, Ohio, Rec- 
reation Department is its nature work The de- 
partment has a full time nature woodcraft and 
hike director who has charge of all activities. The 
city has its own Indian camp laid out by Ernest 
Thompson Seton, situated about ten miles from 
the city. During the summer this camp is open 
to girls one week and boys the next week through- 
out the vacation period. Each playground sends 
eroups for two days at a cost of ninety cents for 
each child including transportation, food and 
supervision for the two days’ period. Fifty chil- 
dren are accommodated at the camp. While at 
the camp the nature director and her staff conduct 
woods games, nature study and Indian lore and 
During the winter the nature direc- 
tor meets two groups of children each afternoon 
at the various recreation centers and instructs 
them in nature and Indian lore. She also ar- 
ranges Saturday and Sunday hikes for both chil- 


ceremonials. 


dren and adults. 


100 Percent.—The P. R. A. A. recently re- 
ceived a $5.00 membership from each of the six- 
teen members of the executive staff and the year- 
round playground workers of the Houston, Texas, 
Recreation Department. This represents a 100 
percent membership from this group. 

[he Association is hoping that every city in the 
country will attempt to equal Houston’s record. 
Who will try? 


Firemen Help in Fall River.—The Recrea- 
tion Commission of Fall River, Massachusetts, 
secures the help of the city’s firemen in running 
local marble tournaments Each fire department 
sponsors and conducts the contest for its own 
neighborhood in the neighborhood elimination 
trials. In this way about 600 boys are taken 


care of 


An Error Corrected.—In the article by 
Henry Wright on Planning a Town for Whole- 
some Living which was published in the March 
PLAYGROUND, there appears an error which we 
wish to correct. In the last paragraph on page 
€84 the statement is made, “Consequently we are 
getting from ten to fifteen acres of park lands 
distributed over the entire city of Radburn.” This 


should read, “Consequently we are getting from 
ten to fifteen percent of our land for park pur- 


poses.” 


Character Education.— Dean William F. 
Russell, of Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, recently said that character education will ad- 
mit of accomplishment through the public schools 
only when we made more serious effort to com- 
pensate for our lack of twenty-four-hour control. 

“This means not only the longer school day and 
greater use of extra-curricular activities but it 
means bringing into harmony all the educational 
agencies of the community that influence the child 
—the press, theater, and motion picture, the 
neighborhood vocational and children’s organiza- 
tions, the church and particularly the home and 
the school. 

“Bad character elements once acquired tend to 
persist and teaching what to do is simple com- 
pared to teaching something not to be done when 
the habit already is acquired. 

“There are many hints here and there in scien- 
tific investigation arguing for the importance of 
the group, the pack, the gang, the set, as against 
individual instruction. My guess is that we act, 
think and enjoy life in groups and that education 
should adjust itself to this peculiarity, which so- 
cial psychology should explain to us.” 


Special Events in Philadelphia’s Municipal 
Recreation Center.—The Bureau of Recrea- 
tion in Philadelphia, which conducts all the muni- 
cipal recreation centers, has just completed a very 
successful series of special events. The activities 
selected for this program included checkers, har- 
monica playing, quartette singing and tumbling 
for boys and girls, indoor swimming for girls and 
indoor quoits for boys. Local tournaments were 
held at each of the 38 city-owned centers, the 
winners meeting at a certain designated center 
for the finals. These meets were so arranged that 
each section of Philadelphia had at least one near 
home. Three hundred and fifteen boys and girls 
met in the city-wide meets to compete for honors, 
while 2,850 took part in the local competitions. 
A very important outgrowth of the special events 
is an increased interest in the Bureau’s program 
on the part of the small centers not equipped for 
indoor gymnastic work. 

For the spring series, the following events 
were chosen: relay races for girls, foul shooting 
and dodge ball contests for boys. During the end 
of April and the beginning of May there were 
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boys, as the recreation centers 


ture Boys’ Week events. 


The Playground and Recreation Depart- 
ment of Los Angeles Reports.—Both in con- 


tent and form 


ment of Playgroun 


geles is unusuall) 


illustrations and 


ject matter. An 
provements in the 
Department has 
Weekly matines 
at Barnsdall Play 
Christmas cai 
ganized. 
Playground 1 
ous radio broads 
Playground B 
Children’s cl 
grounds. 
Junior Sa fet 


grounds. 


Miniature Aviat 


port opened. 


nnual report of The Depart- 


ds and Recreation of Los An- 


attractive with its beautiful 


lendid arrangement of its sub- 
ng th new services and im- 
program of the past year, the 


ted the following: 


inaugurated during summer 


round outdoor theatre. 
lling by over 


S 1000 groups or- 
il programs given over vari- 
ng systems. 


Brass Band organized. 


ruses started on various play- 


Patrols formed at all play- 


promoted and junior air- 


Sand modeling introduced as playground feat- 
ure during summer. 

extensive Junior Olympic Athletic competition 
carried on. 

Picnic leadership given to numerous organiza- 
tions. 

Training course given for volunteer workers in 
industries. 

Indoor golf course established for practice in 
driving and putting. 

extensive city-wide tennis competition con- 
ducted. 

Lifeguard service extended to Del Rey Beach 
and beach north of Santa Monica. 

Boarding camps conducted for boys and girls 


under twelve years of age. 


From the Report of Santa Ana Play- 
grounds.—In the 1928 report presented by the 
Supervisor of Summer Playgrounds to members 
of the Board of Education and City Council of 
Santa Ana, California, the supervisor points out 
that the cost per attendant counting twenty per- 
cent depreciation on permanent equipment was 
$.099. While this cost, he said, was insignificantly 
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small as compared with the good 
done and the costs saved in de- 
linquency, it could be reduced 
still more by beautifying and 
improving the condition of the 
school grounds a procedure 
which would reduce the unit cost 
of supervision by increasing the 
number attending the playground 
and thereby the number of chil- 
dren supervised by each leader. 

It was reported that 246 boys 
and girls were enrolled in five 
different harmonica bands. Of 
this number ninety-one percent 
learned to play America, besides 
the correct scale; eighty-two 
percent learned to play America, Old Black Joe, 
The Old Folks at Home and Home Sweet Home; 
fifty-three percent learned to play all of the above 
and four more pieces in addition; twenty-six 
mastered the harmonica so well that they can now 
play anything ii they have the music, and nine 


] 


percent failed utterly. They were taught to read 


the notes ind not “blow by ear.” 

A Nature Study Bibliography.—Brooklyn 
school boys and girls had a part in selecting the 
list of nature study books which has been pub- 
lished by the Brooklyn Botanic Gardens for dis- 


tribution to young gardeners. The children met 











Circus.—GARDNER, MASS. 





THe CHILDREN OF GARDNER, MASSACHUSETTS, ARE Proup oF THEIR PETS 


each Saturday morning in the children’s club 
room at the Botanic Gardens to choose the books 
on gardening, nature study and botany which held 
their interest the longest time and gave them most 
food for thought and experimentation. The list 
was prepared under the leadership of Mrs. Kath- 
ryn Clark Bartlett, who conducted several classes 
last year in which the children’s work was cen- 
tered about the books in the children’s library. 


Playground Department to Aid Working 
Boys.—Working boys of Los Angeles, who for 
years have been trying to secure a recreation 
center in the downtown section where they might 
spend their evenings and spare time, have found a 
champion for their cause in the Playground and 
Recreation Commission. The Commission has en- 
dorsed the plan of securing such a center for the 
newsboys, bootblacks, messengers, and other boys 
who have to earn their livings on the streets of 
the city. 

The problem of the working lad was presented 
to the Commission by Irving Messenger, whose 
plea was endorsed by Commissioner Robert S. 
Weaver. Messenger, himself a former newsboy 
who supported his family and put himself through 
college with his earnings, gave statistics showing 
that every city in the United States with a popu- 
lation greater than 225,000, with the exception of 
los Angeles, had provided downtown clubs or 
gathering places for working boys. 


Playgrounds and Land Values.—<A recent 
publication of the Russell Sage Foundation re- 
ports an investigation made of the trends in as- 
sessed values of land bordering on and adjacent 
to playgrounds in comparison with those of the 
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entire tax sectio1 | boroughs in which they are 


located. Nine typical playgrounds were chosen, 
seven of these being in Manhattan and two in 
Brooklyn. That playgrounds are responsible for 
the depreciation of land values in their vicinity is 
not indicated | figures. In the case of three 
of the playgrounds studied, the land bordering 
them increased in value much faster than in the 
adjacent territot the entire tax section or bor- 
ough. 

No doubt other influences tend to affect land 
values in the nity of playgrounds, but the 


cases investigat ndicate that as a general rule, 


playground open space does not cause retardation 
in the natural course of land values and in some 
instances is responsible for a considerable increase 


in values. 


New Harmon Offer.—The Harmon Founda- 
tion, in cooperation with the Social Work Pub- 
uunces as a part of its 1929 


awards for articles written 


licity Council, 

program, a Sef! 
view of interesting the public in 
social work and The awards will 
be offered for unpublished articles written for 
magazines of general circulation and presenting 
and social work in popular style. 
The Foundation suggests Child Guidance, Child 
Welfare, the Public Health Nurse, Probation and 
similar fields as offering sources of potential ma- 
terial. The contest is open to writers anywhere in 
the United States who submit manuscripts before 
September fifteenth. There are to be two main 
cash awards and a number of others at the dis- 
cretion of the judges. In addition, the Founda- 


from the point of 
Its problems. 


social conditions 


tion has announced four awards for the best 
planned and most intelligently executed year- 
round programs of public information concerning 
social and health work during 1929. These will 
be offered for the best program submitted by a 
national, state or regional, city or county agency 
of 200,000 or more population, and a city and 
county agency of less than that figure. Requests 
for full information may be addressed to the 


lation, 140 Nassau Street, New 


Harmon Foundati 


York. 


A One-Act Play Contest in Hibbing.—A 
one-act play contest was one of the April activi- 
ties conducted by the Hibbing, Minnesota, Com- 


munity Clubs and the Recreation Department. 
Judging was done on the following basis: selec- 
tion and adaptability, 15 points; casting, 10; 


yoice, 15; interpretation, 30; stage and property, 


10; technique, 20. Adults paid an admission 


charge of 10c, children, 5c. 


The Recreation Board Presents a Comic 
Opera.—The Playground and Recreation Board 
of Jacksonville, Florida, presented the tuneful 
comic opera, “Erminie.” The music was fur- 
nished by the Philharmonic erchestra. There was 
an attendance of several thousand people at the 
Duval County Armory where the opera was given. 
“Erminie” is the second opera to be given within 
a year under the auspices of the Playground De- 
partment. 


Safety on the Wilkes Barre Playgrounds. 

There were about five thousand children en- 
rolled in the safety campaign promoted last sum- 
mer by the Playground and Recreation Associa- 
tion of Wyoming Valley, Pennsylvania, and sev- 
eral hundred boys acted as patrols at crossings 
and on the playgrounds. This was a big factor 
for safety during the summer when street acci- 
dents usually run very high. The only street acci- 
dents were in communities where there were no 
playgrounds. 


Character Education Through Play.—Bal- 
loons, forerunners of the airplanes, were at 
the mercy of the winds. They moved, but they 
got nowhere and were quickly superseded by a 
machine that possessed a means of direction to 
man’s objectives. It is just so with undirected 
leisure time. It may not be spent viciously, but 
if there is no objective, no aim, it will be fruitlessly 
spent, even if taken up by extra-curricular activi- 
ties. The principal must, first of all, establish an 
objective for the school and for each individual— 
greater efficiency in living a life. But the prin- 
cipal’s aim is not sufficient. Each activity and 
each child must have an aim, a special objective, 
one in which success is possible, and progress as- 
sured. Character development is a cumulative 
process which is capable of the greatest accelera- 
tion during adolescence, the most impressionable 
time, the formative time of life. Then it is that 
the emotional and intellectual attitudes are being 
fixed in a plastic mind evolving rapidly into a 
more or less unchangeable personality. In this 
personality habit traits are formed that will change 
slowly if at all in adult life. Extra-curricular ac- 
tivities must be organized to incorporate as many 
life demands and situations as possible. 

—From Character Education through Extra Curricu- 


lar Activities published in School Executive Mag- 
azine, August, 1928 
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Third Flying Tournament for 


Young Plane Builders 


A plan to interest many more boys of the nation 
in building and flying model airplanes and an ef- 
fort to enlist girls also has been announced by the 
Playground and _ Recreation Association of 
America for the third national playground mini- 
ature aircraft tournament. Conducted through 
city recreation departments, the activity has been 
organized as a constructive pastime for the school 
vacation, with a view to encouraging “air minded- 
ness” and good sportsmanship in the younger 
generation. 

Orville Wright and Colonel Charles A. Lind- 
bergh again head the tournament committee as 
chairman and associate chairman. Miss Amelia 
Earhart is a new member, whose particular in- 
terest is in the girls’ work. “Girls are skilled with 
their hands and should turn out very beautiful 
and workable models,” says Miss Earhart. “Many 
girls are interested in aviation as a profession. 
Model aircraft will give them, as it has boys, an 
excellent groundwork in aeronautics.” 

Boys and girls up to twenty-one are eligible to 
compete, those not yet sixteen by the end of next 
September as juniors and the others as seniors. 
No one can take part who accepts money for 
building or flying model planes. The tournament 
will culminate in national finals at Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, October eighteenth and nineteenth. Pre- 
liminary competitions to determine who are eligi- 
ble for the finals will be held before September 
tenth under the direction of local committees made 
up of the superintendent of recreation, the presi- 
dent of the loal aeronautical society or airport, a 
representative of the chamber of commerce, the 
superintendent of schools, and others. The rec- 
ord of the leading point winners in each local 
flying event will be submitted to the national com- 
mittee, which will select the five highest point 
winners in each event to compete for national 
honors. 

The three competitors who win the greatest 
number of points in both senior and junior classes 
in the Louisville finals will be awarded silver cups 
donated by the magazine Popular Aviation and 
Aeronautics. Champions in individual events will 
be given medals. No cash awards will be made. 

Seven outdoor and four indoor events for dif- 


ferent types of planes are specified in the rules 
of the competition. Models launched by hand, 
rising off the ground, and rising off the water are 
called for. Many planes will be driven by rubber 
motors ; others by springs, rockets and compressed 
air. 

Last year out of the thousands who flew their 
planes in many cities, fifty-five were qualified for 
the Atlantic City finals at which several records 
were broken and a flight of twelve and a half 
minutes, ending in the Atlantic Ocean, was se- 
ured by Tudor Morris of Peru, Indiana, for his 
rising-off-the-water model. 

“It is the recreational and educational value of 
model aircraft activities rather than discovering 
who are the champions that interests the commit- 
tee,” says the Association’s announcement. “Be- 
sides, it is imperative that with the growing im- 
portance of air travel our future citizens should 
be well grounded in aeronautics. From the boy 
and girl airplane builders of today will come the 
flyers, mechanicians and manufacturers of to- 
morrow.” 

Organizations which are cooperating include 
the Boy Scouts, Boys’ Club Federation, Jewish 
Welfare Board, Knights ef Columbus, Y. M. C. 
A., Girl Scouts, Camp Fire Girls and Girl Re- 
serves. 

Other members of the national committee are 
Porter Adams, President of the National Aero- 
nautic Association of the United States; Com- 
mander Richard E. Byrd; F. Trubee Davison, 
Assistant Secretary for Aeronautics, War De- 
partment; Henry Ford; Harry F. Guggenheim, 
President of the Daniel Guggenheim Fund for 
the Promotion of Aeronautics; Clifford B. Har- 
mon, President of the International League of 
Aviators; Joseph Lee, President of the Play- 
ground and Recreation Association of America; 
William P. MacCracken, Jr., Assistant Secretary 
for Aeronautics, Department of Commerce; Col- 
onel Theodore Roosevelt, and Edward P. Warner, 
Assistant Secretary for Aeronautics, Navy De- 
partment. 

Full information may be obtained from the 
Playground and Recreation Association of 
America, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
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Characteristic Peasant Sociability and 
Play Groups in Bulgaria 


By 
Louis PETROFF, 


Los Angeles, California 





The Buls isants have, in general, a 
strong desire | ibility and play. Many dit- 
ferent and i groups have naturally de- 


veloped ams yr the satisfaction of these 


desires ; but nteresting groups and the 


most common t ections Bulgaria are (1) 
the water fou r well gatherings, (2) the 


young peopl gatherings called sedenki, 


and (3) tl nce gatherings. These are 

customary g1 sting to the present day. 
In the past th slight changes, at present, 

as a general p1 he inhabitants of the village 


obtain theit mon wells or foun- 


tains. Nearl ery village has several water 
fountain or w nters. From fifty to a hun- 
dred or mor es from a given section of 
the village eir water from a particular 
water cente1 vater is usually carried in 
copper vessels earthen pitchers. Two ves- 
sels are bala peci made wooden staff 
(kobilitsa) wv placed upon one shoulder. 
The pitchers a1 ried in hand or otherwise. 
Usually womer r the water from the well, 
although met sionally. It is considered 
more appropriat rk for the men to drive the 


animals to tl fountain to drink. 


The water sou ratherings are highly social- 


izing groups hem the peasants express 


friendly greeti ybserve common courtesies, 
discuss occupat ffairs, tell personal troubles, 
exchange humaz mpathies or say cross words, 
and tell the news and gossips. Girls and boys 
meet here to chat laugh and play and court. 


Every one tl ) these gatherings associates 


with the others one way 0! another. 

The evening gatherings, called sedenki, are 
groups of intimate relations, consisting chiefly of 
young people ey are formed especially dur- 


ing the latte: the summer, after most of 


the field work i ne, and during winter. The 
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purpose behind these groups is at least double: 
(1) work and (2) sociability or play. The latter 
seems to be the chief purpose. A number of girls, 
usually five to ten, gather in the house of any one 
of the participants, bringing their hand-work. 
Married women may also be present at these gath- 
erings, but with the exception of the mother of 
the home, who is the chaperon, usually there are 
only a few married women. Occasionally even a 
chaperon is not needed. As the girls work at this 
informal party, groups of young men, uninvited, 
knowing somehow where the meeting is, go and 
ask admission. The girls expect the young men, 
and usually let them in. There may be enough 
stools or places for all to sit, or some may have 
to stand. The activities of the party are of course 
of an informal nature. The conversation between 
individuals may lead to storytelling, joking, sing- 
ing, playing on folk musical instruments, and even 
folk dancing. At the same time sympathetic 
glances and secret words of love and affection are 
exchanged between closer boy and girl friends. A 
given group of visiting boys does not stay all the 
evening with the same group of girls. There are 
many sedenki in the village and many groups of 
boys. Thus the boys go from one sedenka to an- 
other. But of course some boys spend most of 
the evening with their particular sweethearts. Of- 
ten before the dispersion of the sedenka there 
may be something to eat, such as boiled corn, 
wheat, pumpkins, or the like. 

When the important summer field work is over, 
Sedenki are formed nearly every evening, except 
on holidays. They are particularly numerous dur- 
ing fall and winter. Besides having them indoor, 
in summer and early fall when the weather is 
pleasant and dry it is also customary to have 
them out in the open. During this season seden- 
kite (to use the definite article—te) are at their 
best. Out by the side of the road, on a centering 
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spot, under the cover of the clear sky, with the 
stars and moon above and a small bonfire below 
serving as light, these gatherings are of most in- 
teresting and delightful nature. When they are 
held outside more older women and even children 
come to them. There spinning, knitting, talking, 
laughing, singing, and dancing are enjoyed. Many 
folks songs are composed at sedenkite. 

The Bulgarian peasants are very fond of folk 
dancing, this being the only kind of dancing they 
have danced in the past. There are two general 
forms of Bulgarian folk dance; one is called horo 
and the other rutchenitsa. Horoto (the “horo’’) 
is a larger group dance, while rutchenitsata (the 
“rutchenitsa”) is a c¢ uple dance. 

Horoto is danced in rows or circles. Many 
people join hands and dance as the row or circle 
moves around to the right. There are various 
steps and combinations in it, but it always takes 
the side-by-side form. The musicians may be 
within the circle or outside. Horo dance may be 
a very vigorous or a gentle activity, as the groups 
or individuals wish to make it. It is usually 
danced out in the open. 

Rutchenitsata is a livelier dance and better 
suited for inside. It is a couple dance, but the 
dancers usually do not join or embrace each other. 
[hey keep at some distance from each other and 
dance in lively fashion, using a great variety of 
steps. 

During the busy summertime, dances are not 
indulged in much, but when the field work is done 





they are a chief interest to the peasant young folk. 
Even during busy working seasons there is time 
enough for dancing on holidays. Every village 
has at least one dancing center; larger villages 
have more than one. These are public places in 
the open air usually near the center of the village 
or near the center of a particular section of the 
village, as the case may be. In spring and summer 
horoto is made even more delightful as it is danced 
out of the village on the green. But even bad 
weather does not stop the youth from dancing 
outdoors. In fall and winter they often dance 
on slippery and muddy grounds. 

At times the musicians may donate their service, 
but usually they are hired by the boys. Every 
young man who is considered of courting or mar- 
riageable age must contribute to the common fund 
to pay the musicians. Whether one is subject to 
paying is often decided upon in considering 
whether he has older unmarried brothers or sis- 
ters. However, if he is of marriageable age, nine- 
teen years and over, he generally has to contribute 
to the common fund, regardless of the fact that 
he has older unmarried siblings. No one else is 
asked to pay and everyone is welcome to horoto, 
boys and girls, men and women, ald people. 

During winter many weddings take place. 
These are elaborately celebrated and, among other 
things, folk dancing is a chief activity. On these 
occasions the young man who is being married 
hires the musicians, and the public is welcome to 


dance. 
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Cleveland Makes the Acquaintance of Its 


Foreign Born Citizens 


ExHIBIT—ALL NATIONS ExpostItion, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Thirty-one nations under one roof! A village 
world, though it rep- 


Exhibits from thirty- 


that does not exist 
resents the entire world 
one lands and the treasures four continents 
revealed in a blaze of color! 

This was the achievement of the All-Nations 
Exposition held March 18th to 23rd in Cleve- 
land’s great public auditorium under the auspices 
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of the Cleveland Press and the City of Cleve- 
land. It was a stupendous undertaking, into the 
preparation of which went the whole-hearted en- 
thusiasm of forty cooperating group committees, 
including about 6,000 people. Three representa- 
tives from each nationality group and from the 
Cleveland Press and the City of Cleveland formed 


the executive group known as the Central Coun- 
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BULGARIAN AND MACEDONIAN EXHIBIT—ALL 


Nations Exposition. John H. Gour- 


Commissioner of Cleveland, was 
chairman of the executive body. 


Fit thousand articles of every variety, from 
irld, were displayed and the type 
rior ) included castles, villas, cot- 
balconies, scenic workshops, 
oorways and courts. 


ne ividly described by the Cleve 


\mbassador’s Lane, one of the 
ilistic international village where 


uses of thirty-one nations aré¢ 


‘Sta before the portals of Etchmiadzin 
Cathedral, oldest of Christian churches on earth 
rany carved when the era was young, in- 

laid with mother of pearl. 
“Snow covered Mt. Ararat pierces the blue 
dome of Armenian skies in the distance. Below 





Nations Exposition, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


the heights, in the smiling valley which is the 
cradle of the long suffering race, nestles the new 
city of Nubarshen. 

“The city is being built by the Armenian Gen- 
eral Benefit Union, the group responsible for the 
priceless exhibit. 

“A typical Armenian room is shown, replete 
with brass charcoal stove, coffee urn, floor cush- 
ions, brass lamps, precious silks. Friendly atten- 
dants take pride in showing the hand-written 
Bible 1,000 years old. 

“Across this avenue out of the Arabian Nights 
is the regal abode of a Mohammedan prince— 
seventeenth Century barbaric splendor—the 
breath of old India. Rich hangings, a gadi couch 
upon which Vishnu Ranada, the master, obliging 
Hindu-American explains, was wont to recline 
and watch his dancing girls. 

“An ancient water pipe, incense, pots, art ob- 
jects, made by skillful fingers with the infinite 
patience of the East when the Taj Mahal was 
new, are here displayed. 

“Cleveland’s rival Chinese colonies have joined 
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to show the publi the first time in the city’s 
history the rare collection of the most ancient of 
next door. 


races that is show! 


Paintings, sculpture, porcelains, bronzes, em- 
broideries, lacquers, carvings, and jewelry, treas- 


1 


ures that were old before occidental civilization 


existed, are on exhibit. Women visitors are en- 
raptured by the Mar 
that is a feature of tl 


“German art draws thousands at the exhibit 


rin coat fit for an emperor, 


is display. 


down this same street of wonders. There is a 
treasured painting of St. Christopher—flag of the 
republic—photo of Von Hindenburg—needlecraft 
—stein to stir your memories—a great German 
doll. 


“At the end of the street is a Spanish garden. 


Under potted palms a table is set for two—a 
guitar left on the edge of a fountain—laces from 
Old Castile, and a shawl worth the ransom of a 
king. 


““Ambassador’s Lane will linger in the memory 
of Cleveland long after the All-Nations Exposi- 
tion is history.” 





ExHIBIT—ALL NATIONS ExXposITION, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Each Nation Entertains 


Each night hundreds of singers and dancers pre- 
sented programs. There were selections by massed 
choirs, singing societies, vocal solos by native 
singers and band and orchestra programs. There 
were dances by the different groups in costume 
and gymnastic demonstrations by individuals and 


classes. 


A New Swimming Pool in Los Angeles.— 
The Playground and Recreation Department of 
Los Angeles is constructing in North Hollywood 
a municipal swimming pool which will cost $35,- 
000. The swimming facilities will include two 
plunges, one for regular use, the other for the 
use of children and for instruction purposes. The 
large pool will measure 100’ x 50’ and the chil- 
dren’s tank will be 30’ x 50’. The bath house, 
of Spanish design, will form an attractive adjunct 
to the new swimming pool. Provision has been 
made for the decoration and landscaping of the 
entire unit. 























Some Impressions of Recreation 


in America 


By 


WANDA PRAZMOWSKA 


Warsaw, Poland 


The Governmental Board of Physical Educa- 
tion in Poland pays great attention to the play- 
ground movement, as it is one of the most im- 
problems the education of town 

As know that the United States 
\merica have very fine organization of social 


portant for 


children. we 
of 
recreation, we began to study the American move- 
\nd that is why I was sent by the Direc- 


ment. 


tor of the Governmental Board of Physical Edu- 


cation to America, to see its wonderful organiza- 
tion 

it was the Playground and Recreation Asso- 
ciation of America that prepared the plan of my 


itinerary and gave me much important help. The 
director of the Correspondence and Cousultation 
Bureau, Mr. Wallace, to whom I owe so much 
help, asked me to write my impressions on the 


\merican playground movement. 

But before | am going to discuss this problem, I 
want to tell you about my general impressions of 
| was charmed by the kindness of 
American people. I have been to several coun- 
tries in Europe, but nowhere did I find such a nice 
reception as in America. I think European people 
do not smile enough and I was delighted to see 
everybody smiling in America. That was my first 
and deepest impression, which will live forever in 
my memory. He who does not smile cannot have 
the spirit of play, and that is why America is so 
well known for plays and games. I think the team 
games and free plays are the best method to form 
good character and to teach children social re- 
sponsibility. American playgrounds will prepare 
not only healthy people but good citizens. 

I was especially interested in the children’s 
playgrounds and therefore I wanted to see what 
American cities have been doing for their people. 
[ visited ten cities and they pleased me so much 
that it would be impossible to say which I liked 


America. 


best. 
In Chicago I was delighted with wonderful 


parks and swimming pools. I think swimming 
there is nearly as agreeable as that in beautiful 
Michigan. I do not like the indoor swimming 
pools, although they are necessary in many coun- 
tries, but they can never replace swimming in the 
open air. 

In Detroit I liked the excellent organization of 
public recreation which is centralized in one De- 
partment. I think this centralization is very use- 
ful and the Public Recreation Department works 
wonderfully there. It is impossible for me to 
enumerate all the activities of this Department 
concerning playgrounds, neighborhood centers, 
canning centers. The thing which interested me 
very much was the organization of Boys’ and 
Girls’ Safety Clubs. This organization is very 
useful not only for the leaders but much more for 
these boys and girls whose character and idea of 
citizenship are developed thereby. Giving wide 
opportunity for children’s responsibility we pre- 
pare valuable citizens. In Detroit I was able to 
see the camp situated near the city organized by 
the Department of Recreation. There I spent 
three wonderful days. Owing to the kindess of 
the Department, 1 enjoyed my stay very much 
and it gave me an idea of American camping. 

1 was surprised with the comfort reigning 
there. In my country we use quite different 
methods of camping. We have two kinds of 
camps—one for the undernourished children and 
the other for healthy children from some organi- 
zations such as Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts. The 
camps for undernourished and small children are 
called not camps, but colonies. Children live in 
houses and we try to make their life as easy and 
comfortable as possible. But we give no com- 
forts to healthy children. They live in tents, they 
cook their meals themselves, they have no ser- 
vants. We find this necessary for training of 


character, because we think that modern life is 
too easy, and a strong character may be formed 
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only by fighting and mastering the difficulties, 
which accompany primitive life in woods and 
lakes. 

Many Americans of world reputation had 
formed their characters amidst the hard and diff- 
cult conditions of their childhood. I do not know 


whether American people are not wrong in giving 
to their children too much comfort and facilities. 
All this is not in criticism of the Detroit Rec- 


reation Camp, but my impression of the method 


of American camping. I spend every summer in 
a camp—it is a delightful life in the heart of 
woods, and | shall never change my tent without 
electricity and wate pipes, and my food cooked 
in a ground kitchen, for American comfort. 
Civilization is a wonderful thing, but we want a 
rest from it. 

In Milwaukee I was really surprised by the 
embodiment of the idea, met in books, and I 
thought it existed only in books. It was the idea 
to build so many playgrounds that they enabled 
every child to find a playground not farther than 
half a mile from his house. It is really wonderful. 
The work on these playgrounds is also very good. 
I have seen thirty-eight playgrounds in Mil- 
waukee, and there was no child there watching 





games—every child was busy. That is the best 
praise for the leaders 
In Minneapolis [ was charmed by the won- 


— 





Warsaw, Poland 


derful city of lakes, and I was so sorry to com- 
pare it with my city, which has not such lovely 
surroundings. The playgrounds, the golf courses, 
and the arrangement. for ski sport are so beautiful 
that I often look at the pictures of Minneapolis. 
I was also very glad to see that the playgrounds 
were covered by grass, which is the best surface 
for playgrounds. 

In Buffalo I have seen very fine school build- 
ings with excellent arrangements for physical 
education, with very fine gymnasiums and swim- 
ming pools. The city of Buffalo pleased me very 
much and seemed to me to be so quiet after New 
York. 

In Cleveland I assisted in the tupper races, 
which were very interesting for me. I think it 
is a very good idea to close the street for the 
traffic and to place children’s games there. I was 
also very interested in the organization of phy- 
sical education and athletics in schools. 

My last stop was in Baltimore and I was very 
sorry that I could not stop there more than one 
day—there were so many interesting things in this 
city. But it was the end of my journey and I 
had to go back to New York. 

In my last words let me express my gratitude 
to the P. R. A. A. and to all who by helping me 
so kindly, rendered such an important service to 
the Polish playground movement. 


THE Mopet PLAYGROUND 
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Recreational ‘Therapy for Convalescents 


It has long been believed that recreation has an 
important contribution to make to the recupera- 
tion of those physically and mentally unfit. The 
Burke Foundation of White Plains, N. Y., in its 
country recuperative institution, has had an op- 
portunity to demonstrate the soundness of these 
theories in its work for convalescents. From the 
founding of the institution fourteen years ago, the 
play-cure has been made predominant. Sixty 
acres of land are used for the various restorative 
procedures of the convalescent institution with 
one or two hours given daily for the prescribed 
therapeutic occupation, while the play-cure in its 
many forms acts intermittently and with suitable 
gradations throughout practically all the waking 


hours of the patients. A supervisor of recreation 


and occupation with assistants gives constant lead- 
ership to these activities and the work and play 
modify and supplement each other. 

A report entitled ‘Recreational Therapy in 
Convalescence and Allied Subnormal Health Con- 
ditions” issued by Dr. Frederic Brush, Medical 


Director, describes the methods and means used, 


and tells of the recreation activities found success- 
ful. Some of these findings follow: 


()UTDOOR SPORTS 


Golf—Golt for convalescents—miniature 
courses are used—has been found to outrank any 
other game in applicability and total curative val- 
ues. Lhe simplest courses with holes of ten to 
seventy yards in length are laid out upon natural 
slopes and levels giving some short steep grades, 


and require no more than good meadow or lawn 
upkeep. Lawns are mown by patients in circles 
of from three to four inches diameter with shal- 
low cups and markers homemade. <Any old clubs 
from putters to irons are acceptable and these are 
kept repaired by the patients. Solid rubber prac- 
tice balls are provided. Patients with crutches and 
those who cannot bend fully down play the game 
with the aid of companions. 

IV alking—Walking is the most widely applic- 
able exercise for the subnormal. The first walk- 
ing requisite is the provision of an aggregate one 
to three miles of well crowned quickly drying ter- 
races, corridors, paths and roads. Surrounding 
community trails may be utilized. Arrangement 
to complete small and large circles gives effec- 


tiveness, and certain of these circlings are at times 
prescribed. The offering of an interesting des- 
tination at the far end of the walk, such as seats, 
hammocks, arbors, swings, lures many out. 

Dancing—Dancing is a prime recreation for 
the convalescent, functioning throughout all sea- 
sons, both in and out of doors. Modern dancing 
proves on analysis to be a much less vigorous ex- 
ercise than is commonly thought. Patients who 
cannot walk well as yet will, under the inspiration 
of music and dance, successfully take a minor 
part, then go on to more and varied exercising. 
For this class all dances are shortened and the 
meeting limited to about an hour. Trained leaders 
are always present to see that the patients do not 
over-exercise. Social group dances are encour- 
aged, and holidays and other days are celebrated 
with masquerades. The elderly patients and those 
seriously crippled attend the dances on social 
occasions quite faithfully and derive definite cura- 
tive values through stirs of memory and the im- 
press of music, rhythm and beauty. 


Horseshoe and Quoit Pitching—Interest in 
these games, especially in horseshoe pitching, is 
growing and this activity may be made to have 
high ranking in recreational therapy. There is 
cheer and memory and drawing quality in the very 
sound of the metals clinking. A company soon 
gathers. The many measurements, disputes and 
rivalries are curative. This recreation holds the 
two best elements to an unusual degree—safe, 
fairly all-round and light intermittent exercise ad- 
justing to nearly every condition of disease and 
wide likeability with well nigh automatic continu- 
ance of play through the entire open season. 

Football—Two or three balls, both soccer and 
rugby, are kept lying about in each section and 
the internationality of the game brings nearly all 
patient classes and conditions to indulge more or 
less. No piece of play apparatus so promptly 
lures the semi-invalid to a graded measure of re- 
newed activity and courage. The crutch-patient 
will brace upon one foot and cautiously propel 
the football with the other. The patients kick 
or toss back and forth with almost no running, 
and though footballs prove expensive they cannot 
well be done without. 


Baseball—Mention of baseball as recuperative 
exercise usually arouses questions as to its feasi- 
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bility. When pla with shortened base-lines 


and modified rules, the game is feasible. Patients 
places fitting their physical 


are assigned play 
capacity and ar tructed to avoid undue strains. 


Runners are rr those who need them. 


Baseball is si to the American boy and 
man that it cannot be omitted in this health field. 
No other sport ifies and leads on to belief 
in approaching mality and to life and work 


desired. 


Playground 


indoor basebal illest playground ball, 


oe from the largest 


differing chara may be developed 


to suit personal ns and play spaces. Ex- 
perience has show vith larger bats, the small 


balls and longe: ; (up to sixty feet), the 


exercise is n numbers who may 


not enter regula ill, but who in playground 
ball get nearly satisfaction of it. 

Handball—T} ball court is well worth 
having and n thing more than smooth 
ground against 1 other reasonably plain 
upright. Old 1 he place of the 
too speedy i ting standard one. Dis- 
tances are sl irticipants are watched 
and made to 1 serves when showing 
over-strain, at nlookers are encour- 
aged. 

Basket Bal ( tf used as a skilled 


standardized xerting and re- 


sults in frequent 1 uries. .\ basket or two, 
or simply a ring ed to post or tree will from 
time to time be r shooting goals by both 


men and women 


Tether Ball—Tethe all is typical of a group 
of simple play exe es which like ball-tossing 
afford a surprisil so-called outlet. 
At the Burke Fou n institution a tough rope 
has been substitut for the regular tether ball 
equipment. This is fastened on a firm pole with 
a tennis ball at 1 | enclosed in strong canvas 
or a leather poc hick hardwood home-made 
paddles replace the rackets 

Casual Ball Plenty of old tennis and 
other soft hollow ind the sotter rubber golf 
balls are kept wit! ich of the patients. These 
are used in many w vith an aggregate of cura- 
tive exercises wl perhaps equals a total of all 


other play. 


Tennis—The p f an old sagging tennis 
net conveniently upon any fairly simple piece of 
turf and the pro »f old rackets and used 


balls bring out much pleasing and curative play. 
The patients rarely wish to keep accurate methods 
of scoring, but hit the balls back and forth with 
shouts and laughter, resting as they feel the need. 

Quoitennis—This attractive game as recently 
modified and improved draws assured interest for 
the more active. 

Ground Bowls—This game has come to have a 
substantial place in the recreative equipment be- 
cause of its speedy and enthusiastic acceptance by 
all of the southern European peoples especially, 
and for its wide adaptation as a remedial sports 
exercise with usability throughout the year. The 
bending, walking and casting with the unusual 
and noisy enthusiasm inherent in this sport gives 
it high rank. Indoor bowling on standard alleys 
is a desirable provision. The well known games 
with the smaller balls apply best to weakened con- 
ditions. 

This old game has a peculiar status 
It is not 


Croquet 
in country institutional life, as outside. 
played very persistently, but it never quite goes 
into abeyance. The exercise involved is admirable 
for the convalescent, through all ambulant grades 
and especially for those who have no background 
of more interesting and competitive sports. Crutch 
and wheel chair patients may indulge. 

Ring-Toss, 


game, ring-toss holds first place. The equipment 


Indoor Quoits—In this type of 


is best homemade by splicing from odds and ends 
the heavier rope rings with the standards and pegs 
coming from the therapeutic wood-shop. 
Comments on Other Games—Volley ball has 
been found to require too much organization and 
Badminton has not appealed 
Medicine ball, 


using the lighter weights and sizes, was for a 


constant urging. 


enough to merit its continuance. 


time prescribed and considerably utilized. Some, 
however, were led to overdo in it. Ground hockey 
was tried with sticks made by patients from the 
forest boughs, but it proved too strenuous. 
Hammer-Throwing and Shot-put—Hammer- 
throwing, shot-put, discus and javelin throwing, 
would seem to have little place in the exercise 
regimen of semi-invalids, but it has been found 
that light-weighing apparatus kept ever in view 
near the exits, results in a constant atypical and 


wholesome usage. 
WINTER RECREATION 


Much is gained, the report shows, by urging 


patients out upon frozen grounds, in even fairly 
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low temperatures, and by continuing the interest 
of the hardier ones in walking, 


bowls, hand ball. With the first snow, sleds, to- 


short golf, ground 


boggans and skis, made and kept repaired in shops, 
are brought out to certain designated gently 
Thorough supervision is essential 


graded slopes. 
and the equipment is constructed with low and 
rounded designs to avoid injury. Snow may be 
used to promote a certain amount of by-play as in 
tracking, winter nature study, the building of 
snow structures, photography, snow ball battles 


"1 


1Ke, 
INDOOR RECREATION 
Shut-in, semi-invalid people speedily develop 
depressions, irritabilities, and to cheer and 
encourage them through diversional exercises will 
é he resourcefulness and human under- 


ling of the attendants. Success comes from 
having abundance and variety of apparatus, gen- 
tributed and convenient, as well as lead- 
Chere are many desirable indoor games 
ve activities, among which are a 
standing ones. Small inexpensive portable 
billiard tables prove most effective. The 
1e-tips and equipment in general are kept 
e patients. Portable and undersized 
bowling alleys are effectively installed in hallways 
ents. Music is everywhere provided; 
eckers, ping-pong, ring-toss, shuffleboard 
ther table games are assumed. 

mong the important quieter recreational ele- 
e regime may be mentioned morning 
fternoon newspapers, magazines, library 
books and the radio. Gathering about open fires, 
opcorn parties, periods of storytelling and many 
| stunt parties indicate the lines of indoor 
activity that can be readily developed anywhere. 
\ roomy gymnasium is essential for these rec- 
reative indoor activities, though an elaborate one 
is not necessary. It is desirable to have bowling, 
| and similar games at the side, room enough 
being left to play at least contracted indoor base- 
ball, basket ball, and hand ball, with movable 

seats for the general assemblies. 
\linor recreational activities are much under- 
lued in the aggregate. There is happiness and 
considerable right exercise in the use of rocking 
chairs, hammocks, swings, in lying or rolling upon 
the turt, 


flower picking, and observations of 
growth, birds, airplanes, shipping, and trafhe or 
constructive activities coming within the neighbor- 
hood fields of vision. Talk and laughter, shouting 


and stretching and posturing, the production of 


music, “dressing up” and the various social stim- 
uli, may well come under this heading. 

Golf, croquet, horseshoes, quoits, in and out- 
door bowling, pool, are made most effective by 
frequent arrangement in tournament form. 
Mixed play, as in various foursomes, is used 
wherever feasible. 


SUMMARY 

Recreation, broadly considered as extending 
from reading, listening and talk through the vari- 
ous intermediate phases to the inclusion of active 
physical competitive sports, is coming to occupy 
increasing portions of modern cultural life. 

It should be more utilized by the therapist 
through skilled adaptations to prevention, con- 
valescence, physical and neuro-mental reconstruc- 
tion, and in personality testing for better adjust- 
ments to social-industrial living. The element of 
attaining reasonable “success” is important in 
practice, and the means and methods should be 
modified to this end. 

Recreation therapy, while coordinating the occu- 
pational, is not the same, and gets best results 
through a degree of separation in theory and 


practice. 
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Pupil Leadership in the Norfolk 


When I « 
found the cent 
cation prograt 
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eral play start 
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I turned to v 
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Norfolk school 
class at night 
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For the past 
boy and girl 
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Public 


Schools 


KiRK MONTAGUE, 


Physical Education, Norfolk, Virginia, Public Schools 


ven years ago I 


the physical edu- 


hools in the high school 


way to get gen- 


through an award sys- 


ups from merchants and 


teams began to spring 


; +} 


Lic 


city to such an 


ars the se uring of offi- 


( ompetent men, 


re more volunteer 


h was new in the 


soccer training 


the City Fire Depart- 


regard to their playin 


their services in 


the use of men in 


é 


uildings was to 
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1t ¢ lac 
Give Ww a place 


e been training 
ders. Our first 
vs to meet me 
m work. Later 
Obtaining 

ed my corps of 
ation teachers 
classes made 
ich room of the 
each elementary 
as difficult to do 
ral set-up work. 
ral methods of 


ving: The grade 


nd girls from her 


ing up to leader- 


pils then elect one 


up. At first the 


large number 
notice that many 
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ability are taking a place in the leaders’ groups 
and their fine spirit of cooperation more than 
makes up for their lack of athletic skill. 

Kach year the schools began to have more re- 
spect for the leaders as they saw them perform 
their duties in a creditable way. These duties are: 

1. Cooperate with the school in all matters 

2. Assist the teacher whenever called upon 


o*) 


Give free exercise lessons daily 
Help with the Athletic Badge Tests 


a 


Officiate and teach inter-class and _play- 
ground games 

At the present time the leaders’ training classes 
are held in the schools themselves once a month 
after 2:30 P. M. and a regular monthly program 
of work is given by the physical education teacher 
tor that school. 

Our city schools vary a great deal as to type 
and size of play space and therefore each school 
presents a different problem. A divided recess 
has proved an advantage in some instances. Dur- 
ing the first twenty minutes the older children are 
allowed to go out on the playground, where they 
immediately choose their games. The leaders have 
already prepared the nets and the other equipment 
and the space is marked off as economically as 
possible for the various games. The leaders are 
chosen for officiating and the games go on quickly 
and in an entirely orderly manner—usually every 
child playing some game or practicing for the 
\thletic Badge Test. Then the bell rings and 
the older children go to the lunch room and the 
little ones, having had their lunch, come out and 
play, using officials when necessary. This scheme 
overcomes the handicap of the crowded lunch 
room as well as the small play space. There are 
no loafers or fighters in these schools and it is a 
pleasure to stand by and see the whole program 
work so smoothly and happily. When it is real- 
ized that from four to five hundred pupils are on 


the school grounds of one of our city’s most 
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crowded play spaces and only one grade teacher is 
anywhere near and she only as a “court” or last 
resort with rarely, if ever, any duties to perform, 
you will realize that pupil leadership is of great 
value to the school system in Norfolk. It is in- 
teresting, too, that the grade teachers often ask 
to have playground duties, where as formerly they 
considered it an undesirable task. 

“Do children respect the decisions of their class- 
mates,” you may ask. Good sportsmanship is 
difficult among adults when not too skilled officiat- 
ing is apparent. However, I do believe that the 
spirit shown by the children of our schools com- 
pares favorably with that of their parents in a 
similar position. 

Some large play fields permit all the children 
to play at the same time. I was present a few 
days ago at one school where every pupil was 
playing except one boy on crutches who was act- 
ing as scorer for a volley ball game. Several 
schools have every pupil enrolled in some sport 
for noon or afternoon school games and have 
schedules by which they play in spirited rivalry. 
[f any such ambitious program were planned with- 
out leaders it would be doomed to failure, since 
its whole backbone is the efficient help and steady 
cooperation of the leaders. Then I also use stu- 
dent leadership to good effect in our city-wide 
demonstration of the physical education work held 
every spring. 

In the Junior and Senior high schools the lead- 
ers carry out much the same work except that 
the sports are more technical and the program is 
more highly organized. The ambition of the lead- 
ers in the elementary schools is to be able to meet 
the requirements of these higher schools and this 
furnishes an excellent incentive for elementary 
school leadership. This year the elementary 
schools have enrolled 314 pupil leaders; the high 
schools, 430, totaling in all 744 leaders who are 
helping with play activity of about 15,000 chil- 
dren. 

Not long ago I had the opportunity of address- 
ing a group of mothers in one of the largest schools 
of our city. One of them asked me what the 
mothers could do to help in the work. I suggested 
that if their children became leaders, they con- 
gratulate them and treat it as a matter of impor- 
tance to the family as to how they conduct them- 
selves in their new duties. I asked the parents, 
too, to encourage the children to play the games 


which are taught on the playgrounds since they 
are the ones suitable for their age and strength 


and usually do not require expensive equipment. 
The leaders are taught the games thoroughly and 
their enthusiasm for the game selected by the De- 
partment has helped a great-deal to promote easy 
safe games. Since our personnel does not give us 
play teachers for our playgrounds after school 
and at recess we ask a group of leaders to demon- 
strate and teach a game to the others, in order to 
have a good start on the introduction of the right 
game at the right time. 

There are two characteristics which must be 
eliminated or the child ceases to be a leader. 
These are officiousness and unreliability. All 
other characteristics we try to remedy, but unless 
a leader is more thoughtful of the group than he 
is of himself and unless he can be trusted to do 
what he is told to do, he must lose the distinction 
of being a leader. It is remarkable to see how 
some leaders come back after school hours from 
the high schools to their old elementary schools 
to help the younger children play, not trying to 
“show off” but exhibiting the big brother attitude 
in its finest form. We try to stress the point that 
leadership is an honor and privilege, a sign of 
responsibility rather than one of superiority. 

The modern theory that the school should offer 
the child an opportunity to perform the functions 
of later life during his school career is generally 
accepted by progressive educators. The training 
of pupil leaders fits well into this ideal. Not only 
is the latent ability of the average child given an 
opportunity for expression and a field for further 
development, but the child of a timid and repressed 
nature is offered a chance which he would never 
have in competition with his more aggressive play- 
mates. In after life this belief in himself may 
find expression in his vocation, his recreation and 
his citizenship. The child of the executive type 
finds through leadership a means for developing 
self control and comes to some realization of the 
democratic principle of the rule of the majority. 
This will stand him in good stead later in life 
when he becomes a leader of men. Thus leader- 
ship serves all types of children and prepares them 
to take their place in the world of work and play. 





A Horseshoe Championship.—The champi- 
onship in the horseshoe pitching tournament held 
at St. Petersburg, Florida, the week of February 
fourth, went to Blair Nunamaker of Cleveland. 
The tournament was held under the auspices of 
the National Standard Horseshoe Company, Inc., 
of Canton, Ohio. 
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Recreation Facilities for the Negro 


“In the var ussions of the social sig- 
nificance of the recé transfer of thousands of 
Negroes from tl iral sections of the south to 
the cities of th ind south, one of the most 


important probl been generally overlooked. 


There has been 1 talk about housing, health, 
crime, family dis ition and the like, and very 
little about recr Yet recreation is at the 
same time at the ot of the migration of the 
Negro and of mu f the social pathology which 
has grown out 

Thus Forreste Vashington, director of the 
Atlanta School Work, introduces his dis- 
cussion of Facuit for the Negro—a 
chapter in the ed the American Negro, 
which appears Annals of the American 
Academy of Polit d Social Science for No- 
vember, 1928 pter presents the results 
of a question: t by Mr. Washington to 
recreational le thers those American 
cities having at ible Negro population. 
Fifty-seven citi rty of them in the 
north and seve the sout In the list were 


twenty-five cit 


reest Ne gro pe ypula- 


tion 

It was obset the formation given in 
the questionnai the chief problem in the 
southern cities i1 tion with public recreation 
and the Negro imbet of cities in which 
there is no p1 ery limited provision, 
for recreatiot ise of public parks, for 
¢ xample, ol ly 1 ot seve southern cities 
have facilities { A é onl ()ne-half of those 
cities which | ( t101 nters have none for 
Negroes; thre bathing beaches for 
whites only, and t seventeen have swim 
ming pools f 

Even in th re there are some play 


grounds, par] 
Negroes, the i1 ) re é 


1 


far below thi 


ters provided for 
llotted is usually 
population. In 
the forty nortl there is some form of 


tion with the Negro 


segregation p1 


and public reer east two-thirds of their 
number. 

The problen tion with private, non 
commercial recré ery that with public 


recreation. Out southern cities, only 


three have recreat enters, settlement or com- 
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munity centers for Negroes; only two have play- 
grounds; only six provide swimming pools and 
only five summer camps. So far as the forty 
northern cities are concerned, there seems to be 
no set policy of operation where a considerable 
Negro population has grown up around social set- 
tlements or community centers. 

“Of late,” says Mr. Washington, “there has 
been a development of a more cultured and more 
sophisticated recreation among Negroes. They 
have begun to organize their own tennis clubs and 
tournaments and their own country and golf 
clubs. 

“There are certain influences which tend to 
stimulate the development of wholesome recrea- 
tion among Negroes. Probably the most impor- 
tant is the Playground and Recreation Association 
of America, which has a bureau of colored work 
under the very efficient direction of Ernest T. 
Atwell, who not only has been active in the last ten 
years in stimulating the development of public and 
private recreational facilities for Negroes, but 
who has also organized recreational institutes, 
offering colored people a chance to develop their 
own play leaders. 

“Another important agency in developing recrea- 
tional facilities for Negroes has been the activity 
of many inter-racial committees as, for instance, 
that of Orlando, Florida, which stimulated the 
city to provide a playground, club house and bath- 
ing beach for Negroes. Another encouraging fea- 
ture of the development of recreation among 
Neeore es is the active steps that certain cities are 
taking to provide recreational facilities in those 
sections where large numbers of colored people 
live. Detroit stands foremost in this particular. 
In this city in 1915 there was one paid colored play 
director; in 1927 there were five; in 1905 there 
were 100 colored summer playground directors; 
in 1925 there were 325. On April 6, 1928, the 
city council of Detroit, on the direction of Mavor 
Lodge, voted $268,000 for the erection of a recrea- 
tional center at 637 Brewster Street, in the heart 
of a large Negro community. This new structure 
will consist of six large club rooms, an auditorium 
with stage, a gymnasium with balcony, a swim- 
ming pool comparable with the best in recreational 
centers in the country. Another conspicuous ex- 
ample of municipal expenditure for recreation for 
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Negroes is the War Memorial building provided 
by Atlantic City at a cost of $350,000, with an 
\uditorium, gymnasium, outdoor tennis court. 
“It has been proved,” says Mr. Washington in 
concluding his summary, “that there is a connec- 
tion between the improper use of leisure time and 
ill health and crime. It is also true that ill health 
and crime cannot be segregated. Consequently it 
must be obvious that the way in which the Negro 
spends his leisure time is almost as important to 
the community as a whole as it is to the Negro.” 


Announcement of 
Graduate Research 
Scholarship in the 
Field of Women’s 
Athletics 


The Section on Women’s Athletics of the 
\merican Physical Education Association has of- 
fered to maintain, during the year 1929-30, a 
graduate research scholarship of $500 at Welles- 


1 


ley College, Department of Hygiene and Physical 


Education, Wellesley, Massachusetts. The study 
will involve a research along the lines of the 
physiological efiects of different types of athletic 
competition for women, and should result in a 
thesis or publication for the benefit of those in- 
terest It is understood that the holder of this 
scholarship shall devote her full time to study at 
Wellesley College, and shall qualify for a master’s 


degree if she does not already hold one.* 

\n applicant for the scholarship should pos- 
ess a bachelor’s degree from a recognized college 
or university. She should have majored in physical 
education either in the institution in which she 
took her degree or, in a normal school of physical 
education. It is recommended that she have a 
strong science background with some experience 

scientific measurements and statistics. She 
should also have had teaching experience 

Applicants should submit complete information 
regarding age, education and experience before 
June 1, 1929, to Miss Ruth Elliott, Chairman of 
the Department of Hygiene and Physical Educa- 
tion, Wellesley College. 


*See bulletin Graduate Department Hygiene and Physical Edu- 
Wellesley College for admission requirements. 


A Music Invasion 


of Europe 


Europe is to have its first substantial taste of 
American school music next summer if the plans 
of Joseph Maddy, Chairman of Instrumental Af- 
fairs Committee of the Music Supervisors’ Na- 
tional Conference work out. According to this 
plan, an all-American orchestra of possibly 150 of 
the most talented boy and girl musicians of the 
United States high schools will descend upon the 
old world during July and August of 1929. The 
immediate object of the orchestra’s European trip 
will be to play before the delegates to the World 
Conference on Education at Geneva and the 
Anglo-American Music Conference at Lausanne, 
but it is expected that while the juvenile orchestra 
is abroad it will also give public concerts in Lon- 
don, Berlin and other large centers. 

The invitation to bring the National High 
School Orchestra before the international meet- 
ings of the educators was extended jointly by 
Percy A. Scholes, of London, eminent British 
musician, and Paul V. Weaver, of the University 
of North Carolina, respectively the chairman of 
the British and American committees in charge of 
the programs for the Lausanne meeting. Mr. 
Scholes heard the National High School Orches- 
tra play last year before the Music Supervisors 
National Conference in Chicago and declared it 
the finest in the world. Mr. Weaver points out 
that although Europe has been in the lead in many 
things musical for a long time, American schools 
have taken the lead in instrumental school music. 
“The most remarkable thing about music education 
in the United States during the past ten years,” 
Mr. Weaver said, “has been the development of 
instrumental music instruction in the public 
schools. No movement has even been started in 
any other country and foreign musicians have no 
conception of what has been accomplished.” 

The plan to take the group of American school 
musicians abroad has the enthusiastic support of 
P, P. Claxton, former United States Commis- 
sioner of Education; Randall J. Condon, past 
president of the department of superintendence of 
the National Education Association and many 
other leaders in the field of education and music. 
The personnel of the orchestra will in all proba- 
bility not be under 100 or more than 150. Within 
the orchestra there will also be material for a 
band and chorus. 








Musical Education Through the 


‘Toy Orchestra: 


By J. LILIAN VANDEVERE 


Doubtless th 
teachers introduced the toy orchestra into the 
schools. They wer: 


rgartners and first-grade 


lert enough to sense its 


value and outfit classes for this activity, 


often at personal expense. For these reasons, one 
is safe in assuming t they wish to use the wis- 
est and best meth ilong this line. While the 


physical activity in orchestral music is 


the side most to the onlooker, it must 
not be forgotte1 rhythmic work is essen- 
tially a part of 's musical education, and 
it has its legitimate place and its ultimate develop- 
ment only whet lefinite and truly 
musical way. 

One great ducing real beauty with 
the toy orchestt e balance of instruments 


chosen. The instrumentation which is largely 


made up of rhythm sticks can never be anything 
but a “rap-tap-tap n fact it is so dull that the 
children are apt 1 and play indifferently, 
and for that reas iccurat The result, in- 
stead of being stimulating, is actually 


blunting and di = to the child’s musical 


sense. The stea eat of the sticks is necessary 
and effective, but must be heard in contrast 
with bells and t1 es. The planning of the 
toy orchestra mi tten be restricted by the 
exigencies of number and cost, but the musical 
balance should bi n mind as the goal for 


which to strivé 
A suggested fteen-piece orchestra 


would be as 


1 drum mbals 
1 wood block : thm sticks 
4 bells (one to a { Q ks (one to a 
2 triangles er 

The jingle st ich less expensive than 
tambourines, and produce approximately the same 
effect. If expens t an item, tambourines are 
prettier to look at e more volume of tone. 


For a twenty-pie rchestra the following selec- 


tion might be n 





1 drum r cymbals ; 

1 wood block airs of rhythm sticks 

6 bells ngle sticks 

3 triangles 
Some may ask, “\\ the wood block, when a 
*Reprinted from A hildhood, October, 1928. 
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drum is used?” The answer is, because its plea- 
sant crisp “tunk” is like neither the “boom” of 
the drum nor the “click” of the sticks, but very 
individual and distinctive. It is played with either 
rhythm sticks or drumsticks. 

A thirty-piece orchestra could use the follow- 


ing: 

2 drums 1 pair cymbals _ 

2 wood blocks pairs rhythm sticks 
8 bells 8 jingle sticks 

3 triangle Ss 


For the large group of forty players, these in- 
struments would be effective: 


2 drums pairs cymbals 
2 wood blocks 8 pairs rhythm sticks 
10 bells l ngle sticks 


4 triangles 

There are toy bass drums that are an interesting 
addition, especially for exhibition purposes. The 
xylophone or metallophone is often used, but it is 
rarely that small children can play this instrument 
properly, and aimless wandering up and down its 
entire length is neither beneficial nor musical. 
Bird whistles warble sweetly, but it is to be re- 
membered that each player must have his own. 
Castanets are not hard to play, adult opinion to 
the contrary notwithstanding. They are now 
made on handles and are easy to manipulate ; their 
efiect is lovely, unlike that of the other instru- 
ments, but the accompanying instrumentations 
have purposely included only the essentials. The 
possible additions are left to those musically am- 
bitious and financially opulent. 

In choosing instruments the best ones will prove 
cheaper in the end. The large triangles have a 
mellow tone. A good tambourine has a_ sub- 
stantial head. The more expensive bells are espe- 
cially silvery and do not come apart. Good cym- 
bals have a musical resonance, not just a harsh 
clang. A good drum is the best investment, as it 
wears and has more than double the tone. It 
will also have rods and screws for adjusting, and 
snares which add to its tone quality. 

It is to be hoped that no teacher thinks that 
beginners in the toy orchestra should be started 
with the rhythm sticks and gradually promoted 
to more alluring instruments. The most unaccus- 
tomed ragamuffin may seize on a tambourine with 
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a natural aptitude denied to aristocratic Joan of 
the select private school, and a deft flip of the bells 
may be second nature to the most demure and 
unobtrusive mouse in your flock. Be it clearly 
understood that every child can play every instru- 
ment, and in the course of the season he should 
have the opportunity to do so. Naturally, some 
do much better work than others and can be 
trusted with more important and outstanding 
parts, but to the child’s eyes the instruments should 
appear equally interesting and attractive. Despite 
all one may do, the drum is the favorite, but sym- 
pathetic explanation leaves each child happy no 
matter which instrument his small hands hold. 
The matter of instruments thus settled, the very 
pertinent question arises, “Now what do the chil- 
dren do with them? What are the first steps?” 
[he preliminary work consists in introducing each 
instrument, first by sound, then by the way it 1s 
played, then by name. Then let the children try 
each one, experimenting until they know how to 
handle all. Next play a simple rhythmic tune, not 
more than sixteen measures long. After the chil- 
dren have listened, tell them how it is to be played, 
as for instance: “Drum and sticks may play this 
first part” (play the first four measures). Let 
them try it, a beat to each beat of the music. 
‘‘Now triangle and bells may play the next part,” 
proceeding as before. Jingle sticks and wood 
block may play the next part, and the whole or- 
chestra may play the last four measures. A tune 
that works out in this way is Tschaikowsky’s 
‘March of the Tin Soldiers,” which may be found 
on page 98 of “First Year Music,” by Hollis 
Dann. When a selection is divided between the 
instruments in this way, the children have a chance 
to hear the different groups and learn that music 
has certain divisions. They will also gain a sense 
of the tone quality of the various instruments, and 
the place they fill in the ensemble. Drum and 
cymbals will be heard on the heavier accents. 
The sticks will tap lightly, and bells will jingle on 
the light high parts of the melody. The wood 
block will soon claim staccato effects as its own, 
and the triangle will recognize the decisive melody 
tones that seem to belong to its ringing voice. 
lt is a short step to pleasing and artistic com- 
binations of instruments, as for instance, “triangle, 
bell, bell,” each measure of triple rhythm, or 
“drum, block, block, block,” in four-four time. 
In all toy orchestra work it is important that 
the children be given a definite “‘start-count.” If 
the measure is two-four, starting on “one,” say 


“one, two, one, play,” and on the next beat the 


proper instrument must enter. In triple measure, 
say “one, two, three, one, two, play.” This 
method sets a steady tempo, and gets every child 
alert and ready, instrument poised, and attention 
centered. It seems scarcely necessary to say that 
in no instance would all the instruments play 
through an entire number. In the short numbers 
which are built on phrase repetition, the child soon 
learns to play when he hears the particular phrase 
which is assigned to his instrument. 

The great fault with toy orchestra work thus 
far has been its lack of definiteness. The teachers 
have expected definite work from children in art, 
language and hand work; they have encouraged 
the perception, expression and working out of 
clear thinking along these lines, but have allowed 
the music teaching in its various aspects to amble 
on in a pleasant but uncertain pathway. A mis- 
taken sense of freedom has caused some teachers 
to let the children control the first work, with the 
result that there was only confusion and a musi- 
cal blur. Just as the first singing is taught by 
rote, so the first rhythmic work should be sug- 
gested by the teacher until the child has some 
standards and knows what is possible with the 
instruments. This viewpoint by no means over- 
looks the creative aspect, which has its own im- 
portant place. 

One may obtain records which have on the en- 
velopes holding them printed directions for their 
use with the toy instruments. These are very 
practical, especially with the teacher working 
alone, and to the one who is none too expert at 
the piano. Some of these selections are made up 
of several short numbers, well adapted for early 
work. When the phrases are well marked, the 
work is much more easily learned and retained. 

Some of the familiar kindergarten melodies 
which lend themselves to orchestral work might 
be presented as follows: 


THANKSGIVING SONG 
“Songs of the Child World,” No. 1, Riley and Gaynor, Page 67 


Beats 
1 2 3 

Measures 1 to 4—Block Sticks Sticks 
Measures 5to 8—Continue as Bell Bell 

before and 

add Triangle 
Measures 9 to 12—Continue as Jingles Jingles 

before and shake shake 


add Jingles 


rap 
Measures 13 to 16—Continue as before and add cymbals on the 
first beat of each measure 


Poppy Lapy 
“Lilts and Lyrics,” Riley and Gaynor, Page 17 


Beats 
1 2 3 4 
Measure 1—Sticks Sticks Sticks Sticks 
Block Block Block Block 
Drum Drum 
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Measure 2 Stick Sticks 
Bl Block 
Drur D 
Measure 3 Sells RB : Bells 
Measure 4— Bel 
I 
Measures 5t 
Méasures 9 to 1 t = hake 
ik 


Measures 


Vi ( i 
” ay Page 103 
Measures 1 to 4—S i 
measure. 
easures 1 and 3 
Measures 5 to 7—J t t of each measure, shake 
W t at of each measure. 
( ; yeat of measures 5 and 7 
Measure 8 Al t 1 third beats. Repeat 
Measure 9—Trians t eats 
Measure 10—Tr first t beats 
Measure 11—Jing 
Measure 12—] 
Measure 13—St 
{ 
Dr 
Measure 14—Sti 
{ 
Drur 
Measure 1 Dri t i beats 
Jit | 
Othe: nye 
Measure 16—Al Repeat measures 9 
| . y MAID 
il 1 r, I # 
Measure | Bells } Bells 
Measure 2—Bells 
Trians l ¢ 
Measure 3—Jingles nglesrap Jingles shake 
Drur D 
St Sticks 
Measure 4—Jir 
Drur ) 
Cy 
Rep. res 4-8 
Measure DD 
lir 1 
ae 
B 
Cy 
Mea 2 Dr 
Jir 
Bl 
Measure 3 Ir ) 
Jing g 
Bl 
e Cyr 
Measure 4—Dr 
Jin 
Blo 
Cym 
Measure 5—Tr 
Be 
Measure 6—Tr 
Bells 5 
Measure 7—Triang ingle 
Bells R 
Measure 8—Triat 
Bel 
Measures 9 to 
Measures 13 te 
Measures 15 to 1 \ 

In this connect ight be said that a sense 
of fitness shoul e to decide what music 
should be used \ iby yt appropriate ; 
few gavottes at lassical selections are 
to be used with 1 tt t discrimination. Folk 


dances are rhythmic, but the jingle of tambourines 
does not fit in the jolly Scandinavian tunes, nor 
in the German and English folk dances. 

When the children have accompanied several 
numbers by rote, then let them try expressing their 
own ideas. Use short selections, as before, and 
have attentive listening as a first step. If the mu- 
sic is rhythmic and appropriate, some child will 
hear a place where he wants to play a certain 
instrument. Let him try his idea and others will 
clamor to show where other instruments may fit 
in. When individuals have advanced their ideas 
and the group has approved them, let all the in- 
struments play, following the original schemes 
which were suggested. 

One rarely sees a picture of a toy orchestra or 
hears one perform where there is not a child 
leader. As to this, there is a great deal that might 
be said. Some children are exceptionally gifted 
along this line, and are admittedly attractive to 
watch. They learn the motions of conducting and 
go through them, often with accuracy and always 
with no end of engaging airs and graces, but con- 
sider this first in its relation to music. The chil- 
dren have learned how and when they are to play. 
The piano, or victrola, sets the tempo and in the 
small folks’ playing this tempo should remain even 
and steady, without rubato, exaggeration or nu- 
ance. If the orchestration is thus harmoniously 
adjusted, with the children ready to listen and 
play, why should they be required to look at a 
wagegling stick which has nothing to do with con- 
trolling the time when they play, or the tempo at 
which the playing is done? The leader is always 
the focal point of interest, and the toy orchestra 1s 
a group activity, one of the best forms of team 
work ever devised. Then why inject into it the 
element of leadership, a quality much better util- 
ized in other lines of activity? At public perform- 
ances the leader attracts an undue and often 
wholly unwise amount of attention. The audience, 
seeing only the “cuteness” of the gestures, and 
the theatrical appeal of the single prominent fig- 
ure, forgets to look at the orchestra itself, faith- 
fully beating and jingling and producing the really 
musical effect. The place of the leader is in sug- 
gesting how the piece should be played, when it 
is first learned. Let him have full sway there; he 
may amaze you with his aesthetic sense and musi- 
cal judgment. After that, let him take his humble 
and becoming position among his fellows and play 
his instrument with the rest 


In a public performance the semicircular seating 
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will let the players appear to the best advantage. 
A good arrangement of the instruments (reading 
from left to right as you face the stage and look 
at the group) is as follows: Bells, triangles, tam- 
hourines or jingle sticks, wood blocks, rhythm 
This puts the bells, 
which are lightest in tone, where they are easily 


sticks, cymbals and drum. 


heard and the heavier instruments farther away 
from them. Uniforms are attractive, but if used 
care should be taken that the hats are comfortable 
and well-fitting, otherwise they will stand askew 
and cause much fussing and frantic clutching 
among the small wearers. Capes or cape-coats 
interfere with free arm motion. Military coats 
and long trousers are the most becoming garb for 
both boys and girls. If one might judge from 
the pictures in the various school and music jour- 
nals, a mothers’ meeting might well convene and 
settle with unanimity the length of trouser legs, 
the length of the coats and the exact spacing for 
the red braid trimming. Uniformity lends much 
to the picture. Two numbers are always enough 
to play and these two should.be contrasted, a waltz 
rhythm and a lively march or similar number. 

Let there be a toy orchestra in every kinder- 
garten and primary grade, and let it include each 
aud every child. As she trains this group, let 


her remember that she is not working for 
herself alone, or establishing an activity which is 
soon to be forgotten. She is helping to place for 
all future music education the broad foundation 

rhythm. Later she may look at a junior high 
school orchestra and say with pride of some of its 
members, “Those children began to play in my 


orchestra ! 


Soap Bubble Contests 


\ number of cities have held soap bubble con- 
tests for little children. 

In one city a soap bubble contest was held for 
boys and girls who had not reached their twelfth 
birthday by the day of the contest. Each child 
registered was given a number which she was re- 
quired to wear during the contest. The rules of 


the contest follow: 
Equipment 
7 f 


\ny kind of clay or cane pipe which the chil- 
dren can procure. (Good pipes can be bought for 


5c.) Each child is provided with a cup of soap 


water. Saucers are discouraged as they are diffi- 
cult to hold. If a little glycerine is put in the 
water, the bubbles last longer. 


Duties of Officials 


The officers consist of a director, timer, judge 
and scorer. 

The director lines the children up in heats of 
six, sees that all pipes are ready, keeps back spec- 
tators and notifies timer when to begin the contest. 

The timer, an adult or older boy or girl, should 
be provided with a stop watch. He gives the 
following comments : 


“Get Ready” (Each child puts his pipe in 
his cup). 

“Blow” (30 seconds are allowed to blow). 

“Stop” (Each child immediately removes 
his pipe from his mouth). 


The judge is an adult whose duty it is to call 
out to the scorer the number of the child having 
the largest bubble when the timer calls stop. This 
will not necessarily be the largest bubble blown 
during the thirty seconds but will be the best at 
the end. Large bubbles which burst before the 
word “stop” should not be considered. The 
ability to hold the bubble suspended in the air is 
the feat which requires most skill. One large clear 
hubble should be considered by the judge as more 
valuable than a large cluster of small bubbles. 

The scorer, a reliable older boy or girl, records 
a point for each child whose number is called out 
by the judge. As soon as one child has scored 5 
or 10 points he is named by the scorer as winner 
of the heat. Winners of each heat are matched 
against each other in order to determine the play- 
ground champion who may be awarded the ribbon 
badge. 

The Park Commission of Memphis, Tennessee 
has conducted a soap bubble contest for children 
under ten years of age. Each child is required to 
have his own pipe (reed or spool or other home- 
made pipe) a bowl and soap. The children par- 
ticipating are placed in teams of six. They stand 
three feet away from a string stretched across the 
space at a height of three feet. 

In turn a player from each side blows a bubble 
and tries to blow it across the line without break- 
ing it. One point is scored for each successful 
attempt. The side having the most points after 
three rounds wins. 
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Something New in Jackstone 
‘Tournan 
Ournaments 
By 
: MuRIEL KERR 
Ottawa, Canada ; 
The Ottawa Cit Playgrounds conducted a had made an error, and so was “out,” the winner 
fF jackstone tournament which was a very success- being the player who first completed all games to 
ful innovation 11 ir locality. 10’s in the tenth game. For our tournament we 
Early in the sé set of rules was drawn up played ten games. Each game of 1-10 was con- 
and copies were posted on the bulletin board at sidered an “inning” as in baseball. The player 
each playground. The jack players were grouped who completed an inning perfectly without an 
in four sections, according to weight, as for soft error, or who completed the inning before her 
ball; seniors, juni juveniles, and midgets, were opponent, scored one point of the possible ten. 
the classes for both girls and boys. At first it Then the jacks were passed to the other player 
was thought that the boys might not enter the who would be the loser of the first inning. Un- 
tournament seriously, but with a little judicious like baseball there was just one “half” to an in- p 
: encouragement entries were found among the boys ning. Since the loser each time got the jacks for | 
for all classes except seniors. the next game she had an opportunity to complete 
Tournaments were conducted at each play- the next game, or inning, and so had an equal 
ground with a v sfying number of entries chance of scoring a point of the possible ten. The 
in each of th lasses. By the time the player securing a majority of the ten points for ' 
final stage of play had been reached and the play- the ten games was declared winner. But since it ; 
ground champions declared, a keen spirit of inter- was possible for each player to secure five points 
playground competition was developed. Several we ruled that in the event of a tie at the end of 
friendly practice games were played between rep- the ten games then each player should have a 
resentatives of different parks. turn to play as far as possible with the jacks 
Results so far warranted our next step. We without stopping except for an error. The player 
secured the cooperation of the directors of the who played the longest in the regular sequence of 
Central Canada Exhibition at Ottawa. They games, 1-10, after the tie, was then declared 
granted permission for the play-off for the City winner. 
of Ottawa Championships to be played at the At first reading this method of playing and 
Exhibition on Sports Day. Passes for each con- scoring may seem difficult but, upon consideration, | 
testant and street car tickets were supplied by the it is really very simple. It makes a quicker game, | 
exhibition directors and we think, a fairer one. The players soon | 
The playground jack tables and benches, newly learned this method of playing and preferred it 
painted for the occasion, were arranged on a to the old system. | 
grassy spot in front the grandstand behind the The champion in each class received a play- 
contestants for the nors in the track events. ground athletic crest and we believe the jack crests 
The play was judged by the women supervisors will be worn with as much pride as those awarded , 
from each playground with two supervisors act- for more vigorous forms of sport. We are in 
ing as judges’ refere Contestants played in favor of encouraging jacks as a quiet, all-season 
two’s, each in his ov iss, till all but the cham- game which calls for individual effort as opposed 
pions were eliminat to team play. It is a game which the more timid 
Playing was witl small rubber ball and ten and less vigorous child may play with pleasure. 
jacks. The progression of play was along what It is an excellent practice in simple arithmetic. 
we believe to be new lines, and we found it to be Children may play quietly in the shade before or 
an improvement on the old method of the players’ after meals when it is to their distinct advantage 
taking turns only when one had played until she to remain quiet for a time. 
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Oakland, California. 


The June Moon as a 
Finance Worker 


‘June Moon Fete,” held on June first and sec- 
ond when the full moon was at its height, was 
he name given last year for the annual benefit of 
the Conshohocken Community Center. Old Sol, 
as well as the moon, gave a record performance 
and the weather left nothing to be desired. 

The grounds of beautiful Mary H. Wood Park 
were brilliantly lighted and gorgeously decorated 
in futuristic motif by the Three C Players, the 
adult dramatic group of the center. A canvas en- 
closed an outdoor theatre where the dramatic pro- 
CT] 


gram was given. This program opened on Fri- 
day evening with a one-act comedy by the Three 


C Players—‘‘The Bathroom Door” by Constance 
Powell Anderson. This jolly farce was well re- 
ceived. On Saturday afternoon the children gave 


a Tom Thumb Wedding, which delighted them 
and their parents and added much to the finan- 
cial success of the fete. On Saturday evening a 
program of professional and local vaudeville tal- 
ent was the attraction. On the grounds a huge 
June moon with laughing eyes and gaping mouth 
enticed the children to reach within to find the 
hidden treasure. Members of the Art League 
dressed in Chinese costume sold articles from the 








BowLtINnc ON THE GREEN 


Orient in a Chinese garden, and a mystic sooth- 
sayer told the secrets of the past, present and 
future. 

A used book table netted a handsome profit and 
many interesting books exchanged hands at 
twenty-five cents each. A white elephant table 
presented an extraneous assortment of articles. 
many undoubtedly valuable as antiques and many 
useful for present day purposes. A utilities table 
nearby supplied spick and span articles of hand- 
work, both artistic and useful. 

Fresh fruits, flowers and vegetables from the 
gardens of the community found an eager market, 
while ice cream, candy, soft drinks and toasted 
sandwiches tempted young and old alike. 

3ig balloons, which were demanded by all the 
younger set, added to the gaiety of the occasion. 
Games of skill, which included darts, Aunt Sally, 
the milk bottle game, archery and radio, had a 
constant stream of patrons and a string of ponies 
were kept busy pacing up and down the thorough- 
fare. 


The crowning event of the Fete was the com- 
munity supper under the trees, where 550 people 
enjoyed a delicious repast of chicken and fixin’s 
and had a royal good time. 

After ail expenses were paid, a balance of over 
$1,000 was on hand to help meet the expenses of 
the summer program of the Center. 


176 IN AN INDUSTRIAL VILLAGE 


What Can Be Done in 
Providing Recreation 
in a Small Industrial 

Village 


The welfare work of the Tennessee Coal, Iron 
and Railroad Comp was recently described to 
a member of the P. R. A. A. staff by Miss Eliza- 
beth Redmond. 

There are eleven white and eleven col- 
ored villages which have been constructed by 
the company for their workers. These vary 
in size, some of the colored villages having as 
many as 300 families. The general plan is for a 
village for the white workers and one for the col- 


ored to be located at « development a short dis- 
tance apart. In the white villages live the office 


workers and thi rkers in the mines who do 
the blasting and 1 vork of skilled laborers. 
The colored do the actual digging in the mines 
and hard labor of 

The plan of welfare work in each of the vil- 
lages is practically the same and the description of 
Miss Redmond’s village fairly typical of all, 
though, as she said, conditions in her village were 
more ideal than some the others which have 
the complication of foreign-born workers. 

Red Mountain is ten miles from Birmingham, 


beautifully locate e hills in the red ore dis- 
trict. There are sixty white famili 
have come largely from the mountains of Ten- 
erected for these fami- 


s, people who 


nessee. The compat 


lies attractive f ottages which rent for 


two dollars and fif nts a room, making the 
average rental ten dolla month for the cottage. 
If a family wishes a sleeping porch, one will be 
erected by the com two dollars more. lf 
a family is large, another room will be added. 
Each house has a little front yard, a back yard 
large enough for a garden and for keeping chick- 
ens. Some families have their own cows. Home 
gardening and art beautification contests are car- 


ried on to encourage beautiful surroundings. 


The company has ded a dispensary and a 


school. The county ires with the company the 
salary of the teache: The parents pay fifty 
scents a month for ea hild attending the school. 


s is true of all villages, 


Red Mountain 
-both colored and whit has a beautiful commu- 


nity house with an auditorium seating about 250 
people. There is also a library at the community 
center, attractively furnished with reed furniture 
and a fireplace. The House contains a kitchen and 
provides facilities for baby clinics and health ac- 
tivities as well as the recreation program. The 
Sunday School is held at the House. 

Recreation activities at the community center 
include moving picture shows twice a week pre- 
ceded by an hour of community singing. Adults 
pay ten cents, children five vents for the moving 
picture show. Dances are held once a_ week, 
square dances predominating in _ popularity. 
There is a social dancing club for young people, 
which is very popular. Social game evenings are 
frequently held and parties and celebrations are 
held on all holidays. There are clubs of many 
kinds which meet in the afternoon after school. 
Members pay a small fee. Most active of all is 
the dramatic club which has been in existence for 
twelve years and whose members take the greatest 
pleasure in the program. A very great increase 
in art appreciation has resulted. The group has 
given such plays as Nothing but the Truth and 
Alias Jimmy Valentine. The up-to-date lighting 
equipment and stage settings provided in the audi- 
torlum make ambitious performances possible. 

ach year an annual spring pageant is held and 
a play given at Christmas—Why the Chimes 
Rang, Eagerheart, Light of the World. Every 
May at the company stadium at Fairfield the chil- 
dren from all the villages are brought together 
for a pageant and demonstration of mass activi- 
ties. The colored children participate one day, the 
white another. 

There is a well-equipped playground in connec- 
tion with the school where the children have or- 
ganized play periods under the leadership of the 
physical director. 

Miss Redmond was known as Director of Wel- 
fare. On the staff with her were a worker in 
charge of the home economics program, the school 
principal, four teachers and the director of physi- 
cal education, all of whom live in an attractive 
cottage furnished by the company, and do co- 
operative housekeeping. Miss Redmond had one 
assistant whose chief responsibility was the gen- 
eral supervision of the work in the nearby colored 
villages, which she visited every day. The staff 
at the colored village was comprised entirely of 
negroes, 

Miss Redmond stated that when the company 
began its welfare work there was some feeling 


against paternalism but this seems no longer to 
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exist. The fact that the employees have a part 
in the management of the clubs and activities and 
pay dues has helped make them feel the program 
is theirs. 

There is very little labor turn-over, many of 
the families having lived in the same villages for 


a number of years. 


A Flag Contest in Los Angeles.—Boys and 
girls between the ages of fourteen and eighteen 
will compete in the first annual flag contest spon- 
sored by the United States Flag Association on 
June 14 
swers to seventy-five questions about the flag and 


Contestants will be asked to write an- 


history and to write an essay on “Old Glory 
in Its Greatest Glory” of such length that it can 
be recited in five minutes or less. Awards will 
be made to four winners on the four playgrounds 
issigned to take part in the contests. These win- 
ners in turn will be eligible to compete in the dis- 
trict and national competitions. 


Brother Barnabas 


(he death of Brother Barnabas, F.S.C., in Al- 
ie, April twenty-second, was a loss not 
to the Boy life Bureau of the Knights of 
s, of which he was executive secretary, 

he socia! service field at large. Brother 
eveloped a plan of institutes for 


laymen as volunteers in boys’ 


ese courses were held in the principal 
s of the United States and Canada, and the 
| und nad Recreation Association of 


vs invited to be represented on 
taff with instructors and lecturers. Brother 
sarnabas spoke at a recent Recreation Congress 
is for many vears been keenly interested 1 


the success of the public recreation movement. 


he course of his distinguished career, 
other Barnabas tounded St. Phillips Home for 
Industrial Bovs in New York, organized the New 


York Placing Out Bureau for, Dependent 
Children of the New York Catholic Rectory, and 
established the Lincoln Agricultural School. He 
was a member of the National Congress of Chari- 
ties and Correction, of President Roosevelt’s spe- 
cial Conference on Standards of Child Welfare, 
r the I. B. W. C., honorary com- 


vice-president 


missioner of the Boy Scouts of Canada, and of 


lirected the Catholic Commission on Scouting. 


he Canadian Commission on Child Welfare. He 


Wingate Memorial 
Fund 


The recreational life of General George W. 
Wingate, one of the founders of the Public 
Schools Athletic League, furnishes an interest- 
ing example of life-long devotion to play and ath- 
letics and a deeply-felt recognition of the charac- 
ter-building potentialities of such activities. A 
pamphlet entitled General George W. Wingate 
and the Public School Boys of New York says 
of his youth: 


A City Boy 


‘Born and reared, not on the farm nor in the 
village, but in the heart of the City of New York, 
was this outstanding citizen, athlete and friend 
of boys. Physically handicapped by an accident 
at the age of ten, he faithfully followed the coun- 
sels of a wise father and achieved for himself a 
foundation in health and all round physical de- 
velopment which carried him through eighty- 
seven years of notable service to Country and 
Community. 

“Two nights a week he practiced in a gym- 
nasium, when the entire city contained only three 
such institutions with a total regular attendance 
of two hundred. Of these experiences he has 
written : 

“Two nights a week I spent in Woods’ Gym- 
nasium. I noticed that my associates were mainly 
practicing to strengthen themselves where they 
were already strong, so that the good jumpers 
had poor chests and the good ring and parallel 
bars men had poor legs. | therefore made it a 
point to go through all the apparatus every night, 
to participate in all the classes, and to box all I 
could. The result of this was that when I was 
eighteen I was developed all over and became 
rather unusually quick, active and enduring. I 
was the best high jumper in the gymnasium (and 
second in the City) and I could do almost any 
stunt on the apparatus. I was among the best 
middle weight boxers in the City . After the 
Civil War I became interested in out-of-door 
sports, and have since hunted and fished when- 
ever I could get away from business.” 
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“But the General was not dazzled nor deceived 
by the large number of entries in the city-wide 
athletic meets nor by the imposing figures listed 








in the annual reports. He knew that the League 
had thus far only blazed the trail. 
with all this 


only an average of tl 


He knew that 
great program the League provided 
ree hours per year per boy 
for participation in organized athletics, sports and 


games. In his own youth, burdened with day 


work and night study, he had _ nevertheless 
crowded in thre« four hours a week of athletic 
training. Could not the League provide for each 
of the 500,000 s | boys a minimum of one 
hour a week? 7 this objective the General 
devoted himsel the last two years of his 
life.” 

The Public Sx \thletic League of New 
York set March 22d, 1929, the first anniversary 
of the death of General George W. Wingate, as 
Wingate Day i mmemoration of his many 
years of service i! lding up the Public Schools 
Athletic Leagu ram in New York. Gus- 
tavus T. Kirby, ; succeeded General Win- 


gate as Presid eague, announced that 


on Wingate D ign would be launched 


for a memorial $1,000,000, the income 


from which is to be used to carry on the work to 
which General Wingate gave so many years of 
effective volunteer service and to extend the pro- 


gram along the lit planned by him. This cam- 


paign is still unde: 


One little neighborhood school had just forty- 
eight pupils. These forty-eight pupils on the day 
school closed became the original “‘children with- 


out a playground.” members of the Parent- 


] 
| 


Teacher <Associati that school believed in 


play, and furthermore, they had a hundred dollars 
in the treasury On 


unlocked the drinki 


ely morning they officially 
ountain, engaged the serv- 
ices of a trained playground instructor, who was 


] 


willing to come very low salary, and the 


playground season of Darien, Connecticut, was 


on! 


The playground om nine to twelve every 


Tuesday, Wednes nd Thursday. The aver- 
age daily attendance was thirty-three; the largest 
daily attendance w yrty-five. At the end of 
the month the total attendance was three hundred 
and ninety-five and the total expenditure was fifty- 
nine dollars and twenty-five cents. 


It was pronounce reat success and probably 


the biggest thing ab: it was that it served as a 


pioneer work and paved the road for other years. 
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Breezes from the 
Women’s Division 


Lottie A. McDermott 
Department of Recreation, Detroit, Michigan 


The New Year 1929 was ushered in by the 
Women’s Department with increased interest in 
all activities, not only in the children’s classes, but 
also in the adult classes in gymnasium, swimming, 
handcraft, basketball, ukulele and dramatics. 

From January 19th to January 25th the depart- 
ment cooperated with the Federation of Women’s 
Clubs in the All-Student Art Exhibit held in the 
auditorium of the J. L. Hudson Company. Class 
demonstrations were held daily as well as musical 
programs by various high school orchestras. The 
department arranged and assigned space to the 
exhibitors and scheduled the class work for each 
day. 

On January 26th the awarding of the Annual 
Junior Girls’ honors was held at the Kronk Com- 
munity House. One thousand girls received cer- 
tificates or pins for participation in recreational 
activities during the past year. A program of 
dances, drills and other activities was given by 
the children so that the fathers and mothers could 
see for themselves what had been accomplished 
in the after school recreation classes. 

On February 15th, 300 girls of high school age 
who attend the Friday evening classes took part 
in a demonstration at the St. Clair Community 
House, and on February 22nd, 300 more West 
Side girls took part in a demonstration at the Jef- 
ferson School. Demonstrations of calisthenics, 
folk dancing, drills and First Aid work were given 
by the girls and the evening ended with a com- 
petitive relay. On February 28th, in cooperation 
with the City Art and Design Committee of the 
20th Century Club, the Department gave a dem- 
onstration of the work by contrasting in tableau 
form old and new recreational activities. This 
was done by adult groups and in several numbers 
the portraying of old time activities afforded a 
creat. deal of amusement to the audience. The 
first episode of last summer’s pageant was given 
as a demonstration of the children’s work. 

On March 14th the department sponsored a 
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Rainbow Trail Program at the Jefferson School in 
cooperation with the Tuberculosis and Health So- 
ciety of Detroit and Wayne County. This was a 
city-wide project, the program being given to em- 
phasize the importance of health as a foundation 
for success. All organizations were invited to 
send representatives to the meeting. A program 
of dances, drills, ukulele numbers and a play were 
given, and the objectives of the Rainbow Trail 
On March 25th at 8:15 
p. m., the business girls attending the Gymnasium 
Classes gave a demonstration of their work at the 
Hutchins School, Hazelwood and Woodrow 
Wilson. 


were fully explained. 


On April 12th the seventh annual women’s 
gymnastic demonstration was given. Fifteen hun- 
dred women took part in mass calisthenics and 


mass folk dancing, and in addition the program 
include special combination drill, archery and 
flash light drills, special dances in costume and 
mass games. The program concluded with a com- 
petitive relay in which 1,000 women participated. 
\ small admission fee of 25c was charged to de- 
fray expenses. 

In May the annual spring festival, this year an 


Irish festival was held at the Cass High School. 
\bout 300 children and about 30 adults took part. 
During this same month the ukulele classes 
showed the skill they had acquired during the 


year when 250 women gave a program. 


Regarding Amateur Athletics.—The Inter- 


collegiate Association of Amateur Athletes of 
America has issued a statement prepared by Gus- 
tavus T. Kirby in which he tells of the develop- 
ment of the Intercollegiate Association of Ama- 
teur Athletes of America, the Amateur Athletic 
Union, and other organizations having to do with 
competition by amateurs in games and sports. Mr. 
Kirby outlines the purpose and status of each 


organization, The pamphlet will be of interest to 
all concerned with amateur athletics. It may be 
from the I. C. A. A. A. A., 57 East 56th 
Street, New York. 


secures 


Urge for Physical Activities.—According to 
the \ew York Times a recent study has shown 
that more than “seventy-one per cent of the 16,- 
000 members of the Y. M. C. A. in Brooklyn and 
Queens joined the association primarily for physi- 
cal exercise.” 

“Tn only two of the Y. M. C. A. branches, did 


less than two-thirds of the members hold physical 


department privileges.” 


“Many of these ‘physical’ members no doubt 
participate in the religious, social and informal 
educational activities of the association.” 

“It is clear that whatever other reasons men 
may have for joining the Y. M. C. A., for the 
majority of the members the controlling reason 
is the opportunity to take part in the activities of 
the physical department.” 


“Old Glory.”—Word has come through the 
American Legion headquarters that a special mo- 
tion picture film has been produced, “Old Glory,” 
to present in absorbing and highly entertaining 
fashion an accurate history of our national em- 
blem. The American Legion announces that this 
film may be rented for exhibition purposes at a 
figure consistent with production costs, in order 
that it may be within the reach of all. If pre- 
ferred, complete prints can be purchased outright. 
These are available in standard and substandard 
sizes on either standard or safety stock. Anyone 
wishing to learn about the film should communi- 
cate with the American Legion Film Service, 777 
North Meridian Street, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


Birds and Trees Honored.—Caiifornia Bird 
and Tree day is celebrated in March by a series 
of plays and tree dedications by many of the Los 
Angeles municipal playgrounds. At the Barnsdall 
playground two bird lunch counters were dedi- 
cated by the children. These will be kept supplied 
with bread crumbs and other delicacies for the 
children’s feathered friends throughout the year. 
Other playgrounds dedicated trees and presented 
such plays as “The Bird with the Broken Wing” 
and “The Birds’ House Hunting.” 


Children’s Day at the Fair.—School, Boy 
Scout and Children’s Day was a feature of the 
Central Florida Exposition. Among the events 
were a Central Florida grade and junior high 
school track meet, and a state school and college 
independent track meet held under the direction 
of the Orlando Department of Recreation. The 
3oy Scouts and school children held a parade 
and there was a field meet for Boy Scouts. In 
the Log Theatre in the Exposition Arcade, 4H 
Club girls with teams from eight counties took 
part in a garden contest under the leadership of 
the Home Demonstration Department. There 


were moving pictures showing birds and wild 
life of Florida, band concerts by massed bands 
and various grand stand attractions. 
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Leadership, What, 
When and to 
What End 


The crux of the matter will be how to reconcile 
standards with creatior Is it well that children 


should be taught tennis as Helen Wills was taught 


it—a far mort igh training than any pro- 
where does teaching inter- 


} 


fessional had ? 
fere with originality, and where on the other hand 


does it make room for it? 


Teaching a game enlarges the field for origin- 


ality. A boy who has learned football, for in- 
stance, has more choices to make than if he had 
not. Teaching s] nd the knowledge of tools 


will help. 


My own sad experience with water colors is an 
instance. If I had been taught how to handle 
paints when I was eight years old, I would have 
saved about sixty | floundering in which I 
have never been up against the principles of art 
because my infet material stood between me 
and all artistic questions. I learned more in one 
year with crayon, which I could handle, than in 
the preceding sixty years with water color, be- 
cause my problet n the crayon work were prac- 
tically all artistic With water color I had no 
artistic problems ise | never was able to trace 
any relation between what I started to do and 
what happened. vas like my game of tennis, 
in which I have never really thought of the strat- 
egy because strat f negligible importance 
if you never hit the \ case of the absence 
of a “skill.” ) 

Something of « e can be learned even in 
mastering techniqu echnique is a wild and 
wooly word includi ill and style. ‘The latter 
(fortunately) can’t be taugh 

Technique may stand between you and art, not 
as a bridge but as a wall of exclusion. One kin- 
dergarten teachet not allow her kindergarten 
children to be syst uly taught any technique, 
as it kills imaginat Instead, the teacher has 
fed technique to th ren very slowly as they 


need it. 


The accuracy at ficiency that many teach- 
ers want of a child is that of copying a bird 
printed in a bool rawn on the blackboard. 


H 


As a result of this the child never sees a bird nor 
has the slightest idea, what one looks like, or any 
imagination about it such as could possibly pro- 
duce a work of art. It is a good way of steriliz- 
ing the artistic impulse and making that child 
immune. 

The kindergarten teacher has reported class 
after class leaving the kindergarten full of imag- 
ination sterilized in this way before they have 


finished the first grade. 


Toc H 


During the World War, in Poperinghe near 
Ypres in Belgium, stood Talbot House, a service 
house named after Gilbert Talbot, son of the 
Bishop of Winchester, England. Within gun shot 
of this house during four long years two hundred 
and thirty men died every day—men who passed 
to and fro, on the way to the trenches and many 
of whom loved this “retreat” from the stress of 
things outside. 

In army slang it became known the T. H. or 
Toc. H. Toc being the telephonic signal code in the 
sritish army for the letter T. 

\pparently this house was unique. It was not 
merely a canteen, not merely a recreation room 
but a real home for every man. Punch described 
it “as a corner of heaven brought into the hell of 
men’s and officers’ lives.” It gave the usual type 
of canteen service but in addition it had “an upper 
room” where, from the hands of a rector of the 
Church of England, “Tubby” Clayton, called the 
“innkeeper” and “Padre,” was found in concen- 
trated form that spirit of cheery comradeship and 
service which knit together the “brotherhood of 
the trenches.”” The genius of the House lay in the 
fact that few things were done for the men that 
came to it; they did for themselves and for one 
another. Over the Padre’s door was a sign “All 
Rank Abandon, Ye Who Enter Here.” Another 
sign said “Come Up Stairs and Risk Meeting the 
Chaplain.” Over the guest book was written “Put 
Your Name Here Else How Can We Return 
Your Umbrella or Trace Our Silver Spoons.” 

The House with its service and with its spirit 
made a profound impression on many—high and 
low. The Prince of Wales was _ profoundly 
touched by the House and there began a friend- 
ship with Toc H which has made him the never 


failing patron of the organization. Bishop Brent, 








— 
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the Chaplain General of the American forces, 
knew the House well. 

Out of the common experience in Talbot House 
and out of the respect and love for the service 
which ‘Talbot House had rendered, has been born 
Toe H “an international family of young men” 
which exists “to keep alive and to hand on the 
great tradition of self-forgetting service and 
brotherhood by the men of all classes and types so 
conspicuous during the War.” “It is an attempt 
to consecrate the stupendous sacrifice of the 
World War,” “It is a challenge to younger men 
to join up in the great adventure of building the 
things that belong to peace and to do this in the 
same high-hearted spirit of courage, endurance 
and humor as former generations of young men 
have displayed in the War.” 

First in England and then later in other coun- 
tries, groups have established “Houses” which try 
to be in civilian life what the old House had been 
in the battle fields of Flanders. They seek to be 
“Inns of friendship,” of “high-hearted happiness 
and ot adventurous service.” 

‘The primary aim of all members is to make and 
keep a true fellowship which tries to express this 
spirit through fair mindedness and lack of preju- 
dice and through service. “It throws itself into 
the sport of helping others just as it would into 
any other sport.” It demands individual service 
and makes this the acid test of membership. In- 
dividuals as well as groups must serve a term of 
probation before being accepted as genuine mem- 
hers of Toc H. The officers in each group con- 
sist of a ‘Padre’ and a Secretary and a “Jobmas- 
ter,’ and how real the function of the Jobmaster 
is may be realized from the statement that during 
the last seven years Toc H has given one thousand 
Scout Masters to the Boy Scout movement, in ad- 
dition to literally tens of thousands of other vol- 
unteer workers in connection with boys’ club 
work, Pig Brothers, the Y. M. C. A. Boys’ De- 
partment, Camps, and many other types of free 
and charitable service. 

(he originators of Toc H movement, spirit and 
organization, are those who were themselves in 
the great War. Membership is unlimited, how- 
ever, although always the organization expects 
that the great majority of its members will be 
young men between sixteen and twenty-eight 
vears of age. 

\ny who are moved to want to know more 
about this remarkable organization would do well 


to correspond with Toc H at 25 Broadway, New 
York ( ity. 


Play Space Standards 


A recently published report of the National 
Playing Fields Association of Great Britain con- 
tains the following recommendation for standards 
of play space: 

“The Association advocates (as the minimum 
standard at which all local authorities should aim) 
five acres of Public Open Space for every 1,000 
of the population, of which four acres should be 
available for team games and recreation ; or, alter- 
natively, ten per cent of the area controlled by 
the Local Authority, whichever is more. This 
standard, which has never been seriously chal- 
lenged, was based upon the results of a careful 
inquiry into the actual needs of the community. 
It has been widely quoted with approval and ac- 
cepted by many Local Authorities.” 

In this statement, the Association apparently re- 
fers to areas primarily used for active recreation, 
such as playgrounds, play fields and athletic fields. 
Only one acre of open space in five is not desig- 
nated for active recreation use. Therefore it is 
to be assumed that the standards suggested do 
not include such areas as neighborhood parks, 
large landscape parks, parkways or reservations. 

If the standard suggested, namely, one acre for 
every 200 people, were intended to cover all pub- 
lic open spaces, it would be lower than that which 
has been adopted by hundreds of American cities. 
In the study of municipal and county parks con- 
ducted by the P. R. A. A. a few years ago it was 
found that 69 communities of less than 2,500 re- 
ported an average of one acre of park to every 33 
people ; 35 communities from 2,500 to 5,000 re- 
ported an average of one acre to every 45 people; 
28 cities from 5,000 to 10,000, one acre to every 
58 people; 50 cities from 10,000 to 25,000, one 
acre to every 49 people; 20 cities from 25,000 to 
50,000 one acre to every 53 people. Since figures 
were not tabulated as to the amount of this park 
space that was used for games and recreation, it 
is impossible to determine the extent to which 
these counties meet the British standard for such 
areas. It is probable, however, that there are 
comparatively few American communities that 
provide as much active recreation space as four 
acres for every 1,000 of their population. On the 
other hand, it is apparent that if the standard were 
intended to include all park areas the amount of 
space advocated should at least be doubled for 
the average community. The results of the park 
study showed that many cities, large and small, 
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have exceeded the standard of one acre of parks 
for every 100 people, which has been adopted by 
many city planning and park authorities. 

A comparison of the standard recommended for 
school sites by Dr. Strayer, of Columbia Univer- 
sity, with the British standard, shows the former 
would provide approximately one-half the area 
advocated by the latter. For example, Dr. Stray- 
er’s recommendation of five acres for elementary 


school sites, ten acres for Junior High School sites 


and 20 acres for Senior High School sites, in the 
average city, would provide not more than two 
acres of school play space for every 1,000 people. 
These school areas, however, are primarily for 
the play of children and young people, and they 
do not include su ireas as golf courses or, ex- 


cept in rare cases, h facilities as bowling greens. 

The alternative standard advocated by the Brit- 
ish Association, or 10 per cent. of the total area 
controlled by iuthorities, is more open to 
question than th e based on ratio to popula- 
tion. The siz of a community are gen- 


erally considers rs bearing upon the per- 


centage of the rea that should be set aside for 
play purposes n per cent for play has been 
urged by many umount that should be pro- 
vided in real estate subdivisions. In communities 
that are sparsely settled and where the growth in 
population is small there would be a great vari- 
ance in the amounts needed as determined by the 
two standards 

For example, in the Park study referred to, the 
average acreage 224 communities with from 
5,000 to 10,000 p ition was 3.75 square miles, 
or 2,400 acres. Assuming that 10 per cent of this 
area should be s« e for play areas, 240 acres 
would be needed. On the other hand, estimating 
the average population as 7,500 people, if the 
standard of fi per 1,000 people be applied, 
only 37.5 acres w ve needed. ‘Therefore in 
this group of cot ties the alternative stand- 
ard suggested would provide more than six times 
as much play space as the first. 

There is no question that the amount of space 
available for active recreation would have to be 
materially increased in the average American com- 
munity if the standard of the Playing Fields Asso- 


ciation should be realized in this country. 
For the cost of keeping one boy in jail, it is pos- 
sible to provide equate program of athletic 


sports and games for sixty-seven boys 


) 


From a letter by Police Commissioner Grover 
Whalen of New York City. 


Hibbing Home Play 
Campaign 


3elieving that the home is still the real recrea- 
tion center, the Rotary Club and Recreation Coun- 
cil of Hibbing, Minn., sponsored a Home Play 
Week campaign last spring. The purpose of the 
campaign was to arouse a community conscious- 
ness in play at home between parents and children. 
The response on the part of parents, teachers, 
business men and community leaders was very 
unusual, 

The outstanding features in connection with 
the Hibbing Home Play Week Campaign are 
briefly outlined as follows: 

1. Play Week Campaign Slogan—‘“The family 

that plays together stays together.” 

2. Home Play Pledge Cards—Through the 
schools, pledge cards were distributed to 
the parents. They were asked to sign the 
card and in so doing they agreed to spend 
at least three and one-half hours during 
the Home Play Week in active recreation 
with their children. 

Home Play Institutes for Mothers—Home 

Play Institutes were conducted for moth- 


we 


ers at churches and at the parent-teachers’ 
association. 

4. Library Display—The Hibbing Public Lib- 
raries made a special display of books, 
magazines, and articles having to do with 
Home Play. 

5. News Storices—The Hibbing Daily Tribune 
published each day home play suggestions 
and two games suitable for home use in 
addition to Home Play news stories 

6. Cooperation of Churches—Pastors of vari- 

ous churches endorsed the campaign and 

presented to their congregations informa- 
tion concerning the value of home play. 

Cooperation of Merchants—A number of 


“A 


merchants of Hibbing had home play mate- 
rial on exhibit in their windows and men- 
tioned the Home Play Week campaign in 
their newspaper ads. 

8. Play Week Bulletins—The recreation depart- 
ment issued special bulletins on games, 
stories and hand craft adaptable for home 
play. 

9. Home Play Night—Special emphasis was 
placed on one evening, for parents to play 
at least one hour that night with their chil- 
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dren. It was suggested that parents play 
games that they used to play when they 
were young, tell stories around the fire- 
place, to sing songs and try to have each 
member of the family present some enter- 
tainment feature. 

10. Home Play Essay Contest—With the help 
of the third, fourth, fifth and sixth grade 
teachers a home play essay contest was con- 
ducted in these grades. A silver loving cup 
was presented to the grades whose essay 
won first place in each of the four grades. 
These cups were presented by the Rotary 
Club. 

11. Home Play Survey—Mr. Paul A. Weld, 
principal of the Cobb-Cook and Alice 
Schools carried on a Home Play Survey 
which brought forth much interesting in- 
formation. The boys and girls of these 

schools were asked to answer three ques- 

tions in addition to writing an essay on 

“Why I like to Have My Dad Play With 

Me” for the boys and “Why I like to Have 

My- Mother Play With Me” for the girls. 

These questions were as follows: 

1. Should you like to have your mother or 

father play with you at home? 

2. Does your father or mother play with 

you regularly (sometime during the 

week ) ? 

[f your father or mother play with you 

sometime during the week, would the 

time amount to more than one hour or 
less than one hour? 

Those interested in the development of the 
Home Play Week campaign feel that home play 
is important, not only for the individual and the 
family but for the community as a whole. They 
believe that the family that plays together stays 
together. It is hoped that a similar campaign will 
be held each year and that the objectives of home 
play will be realized more and more. 


Night Golf in Los Angeles.—The indoor 
golf course which has been established on the sec- 
ond floor of the Griffith Bath House, Los Angeles, 
is now available for evening golf parties. As a 


result many clubs, fraternities and similar groups 
are arranging for the use of the miniature golf 
course with its nine hole putting greens and model 
Parties are being held which com- 
bine golf with dancing and social recreation. 


club hi use, 


Crime and Recreation 


The Crime Commission of New York City in 
a pamphlet entitled, “Individual Studies of 145 
Offenders by the Sub-Commission on Causes and 
Effects of Crime,” has the following to say about 
recreation : 

“Organized and supervised recreation neither 
reached nor made an appeal to the 145 offenders 
studied, for in not more than five instances were 
these boys or men members of supervised clubs 
or organized and supervised spare time organi- 
zations. The offenders from Greater New York 
came principally from six sections of the city, 
sections in which, because of congestion and other 
social problems, some efforts have been made to 
meet the recreational needs of the residents by 
the establishment of settlements, clubs and other 
recreational and educational centers, but the lives 
of the men studied were singularly untouched by 
the formal efforts to interest them in wise use of 
spare time. 

“The recreational interests of the offenders 
studied who resided in large cities and those who 
resided in rural parts of the state do not differ 
to any great extent, except that the delinquents 
from the smaller communities had been ‘crazy’ 
about automobiles and had stolen to obtain them. 
The main recreational interests of the group 
studied were in prize fights, boxing matches, 
cheap social clubs, burlesque and low-class vaude- 
ville entertainments, pool playing or loafing about 
pool rooms. Only a limited number danced or 
were interested in dancing. 

“When the Volstead act went into effect many 
of the 145 offenders were mere boys, yet the use 
of alcoholic beverages was common among them, 
55 or 38.9 percent admitting their use. In a num- 
ber of instances alcohol was responsible in a large 
measure for the commission of the crime that re- 
sulted in their incarceration. 

“Neighborhood social clubs, unsupervised, ex- 
cept occasionally by the police, are of prime in- 
terest to these men. In some instances these 
clubs are in their own way as exclusive as col- 
lege fraternities, and membership in a particular 
social club is something to be desired, for it is 
apt to decide the social status of the member in 
the neighborhood. The main activities of most 
of these ‘social clubs’ are to provide a ‘hang-out’ 
for members, where they can play cards or pool, 
hold an occasional dance, and if necessary make 
home-brew. 
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“Membership in these clubs, like any other club 
or fraternity, is made up of individuals with like 
interests. The loyalty one member of a club has 
for another, and what he will do for another 
member in trouble or in need, is amazing. Ina 
community where all neighborhood spirit is sup- 
posed to have vanished in fact in a section less 
than five minutes’ walk from Broadway will be 
found a neighborhood spirit similar to that of a 
small, rural community. For example, a visit 
me social club, but 


was made to the rooms of 


none of the members of the club were present. 


Inquiry revealed me of the men had recently 
moved to a nearby tenement, and the club mem- 


painting, paper hanging, 


bers were helpi 


and installing plumbing in the new home. In an- 
other instance a member of a club embezzled 
money to gamb! keep him from being ar- 
rested, various 1 ers of his club and _ his 
neighbors borrow from a loan company. sufh- 
cient funds for the man to reimburse his em- 
ployers. The embezzler is now repaying the 
friends who made it possible for him to keep out 


of prison. 
“The thrill of 
a ‘boat club’ have in the knowledge that they built 


faction that the members of 


their own club house and their own sea-going 
vessel is as real tistaction that a member 
of an exclusive lub might have in knowing 


that he had help: sell enough stock to permit 


the building of a 1 club house. The care that 
members of a club take of a pool table or a radio 
set when they have contributed or raised the 


money to buy them is quite different from the 


care that is exercis hen it is known that pool 
tables or radios replaced without any ef- 
forts on their part 

“*Social clubs’ have become a great factor in 
these congested communities, not because all the 
members of these organizations are law breakers 
or potential law breakers, but because these club 
rooms are their ow1 Recreation leaders or or- 
ganizations interested in the spare or leisure time 
of children and adults are overlooking a real op- 
portunity for constructive works by their failure 
to have contacts with or build up friendly rela- 


tions with the members of these clubs.” 


] 


“The right use of leisure is no doubt a harder 
problem than the right use of our working hours. 
The soul is dyed the color of its leisure thoughts. 
‘As a man thinketh in his heart so is he.’ ” 
DEAN INGE. 


The Balanced Life 


Dr. Rachelle S. Yarros in a recent article in the 
Journal of Social Hygiene points out that just as 
Darwin late in life regretted he had not used 
some of the paths of his brain to cultivate love 
of the fine arts, but had used all the paths in his 
work in natural science, so no doubt many men 
and women feel like regret when they see perhaps 
too late that they have unduly narrowed their in- 
tellectual and spiritual spare time interests and 
have not developed all their faculties for a bal- 
anced existence. 

In the long run there is far greater satisfaction 
when all the paths of our brains are used intelli- 
gently. Dr. Yarros makes a statement which is 
being made frequently now that in the present 
state of civilization the great majority of men 
and women do not love or enjoy their work, but 
regard it as a necessary evil. If this be true, it is 
important that recreation leaders should do all in 
their power to try to help young people to carry 
over into their work much of the play spirit and 
much imaginative understanding of the social 
values produced through our daily toil. 

“It is absurd to suppose that the home can 
provide one type of recreation for the children and 
another type for the parents. If parents expect 
their children to love and enjoy fine things, they 
must themselves love and enjoy those things.” 
Dr. Yarros herself urges parents habitually to 
read good books with their children and discuss 
these books; she urges also the studying of art 
with children in the home. 

Dr. Yarros thinks that the young people com- 
ing from educational institutions are afflicted 
with indifference and cynicism. Recently, Miss 
Rice, General Secretary of the National Board 
of the Y. W. C. A., spoke of the young people of 
the present day as “sophisticated.” Is life dull 
and empty? Has everything been accomplished ? 
Is the world finished? Is there no challenge for 
vital living? Dr. Yarros emphasizes the respon- 
sibility of the community for giving leadership 
with the right sorts of play and recreation. 

Surely no knowledge of literature, music, art, 
athletics, games, nature can be too great for the 
men and women who would try to guide young- 
sters and families into more vital living in mod- 
ern times. Regulation and repression can never 


meet the need. The recreation movement stands 
for positive leadership that shall affect all the 
waking hours and all the subconscious life of the 
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individual. No statesmanship, no training, no 
experience can be too varied or too deep for 
those who would fead in this great task. 





At Funfield Playground 


Funfield, one of Philadelphia’s playgrounds, is 
the scene of an interesting experiment. Here ts 
going on an organized effort to foster a cultural 
background for the playgrounds, and in it three 
“A’s” are linked—Art, Athletics and Ambition. 
By the adornment of the community building with 
objects of art, exhibits, the institution of art and 
dancing classes, high class concerts, the encourage- 
ment of love for drama and a keener appreciation 
of the value of the fine arts, it is the hope that the 
children, by absorbing these benefits in their youth, 
will become better citizens. 

The teaching of rhythmic dancing, folk dancing 

nd music is already under way. Beginning with 
February and continuing until May, chamber mu- 
sic concerts will be given in the Funfield auditor- 
ium every Sunday afternoon. Classes in drawing 
and sketching may come. By an appeal to the 
competitive spirit of the children, they are to be 
encouraged to participate in the production of 
amateur plays coached by experts and prizes will 
be awarded for the best performance. Later, 
from the best players an all-star cast is to be 
osen, and a play of a higher type produced. 

The plan for teaching culture through the play- 
grounds which has been proposed by Samuel L. 
Fleisher is being put into operation by the Play- 
grounds Association of Philadelphia. Mr. 
Fleisher used this plan successfully in organizing 
twenty-four years ago the Graphic Sketch Club 
which has been the means of interesting many 
hundreds of people in the fine arts. It is now be- 
ing urged that something like miniature sketch 
clubs be set up in the various recreation centers 
of the city. 

“If we are to teach children how to play,” M1. 
Fleisher has said, “we ought not to lose sight of 
the fact that we ought also to teach them how to 
play when they have passed from childhood. The 
recreation center can be a place of recreation, of 
inspiration, of education to old as well as young.” 





Boyhood of Robert E. Lee 
In a booklet “Stratford on the Potomac” by 
Ethel Armes, written in the interest of the cam- 
paign to purchase Stratford Hall, the birthplace 


of Robert E. Lee, there is a very interesting des- 
cription of Robert E. Lee’s life as a boy. 

For fourteen years Robert E. Lee spent his 
holidays and vacation months at Stratford on the 
Potomac and through the fields, woods and 
swamps he hunted deer, bear, fox; he shot wild 
ducks, partridges, geese ; he fished, rowed, sailed, 
went swimming, rode horseback, skated in winter 
—tramped through Old Westmoreland from 
dawn to dark. It was during these boyhood days 
that he developed a love for the open which he 
never lost. “In the woods I feel sympathy with 
the trees and birds in whose company I always 
take delight.” A boyhood companion of Robert 
FE. Lee later wrote—‘“Robert E. Lee would follow 
the hounds on foot all day. The rugged outdoor 
life at Stratford accounted for his well developed 
form and for that wonderful strength which was 
never known to fail him in all the fatigues and 
privations of his after life.” 





The Scott Play Field.—Early in February, 
Mr. R. H. Scott, President of the Reo Motor 
Car Company, and Mrs. Scott presented the city 
of Lansing, Michigan, with a ten acre plot in a 
closely built section of the city. The property, 
which is valued at $50,000, was given to the city 
under the condition that it be controlled by the 
Park Commission and operated as a playground 
and that it be equipped and developed by the city. 

In commenting editorially on the gift the Lan- 
sing State Journal says: 

“There is not a word of deprecation intended 
for parks as we have them. Their value is in- 
calculable, but great as is their value, playgrounds 
scattered about the city are needed more. The 
most beautiful and formal of parks is not to be 
deprecated, but such spots are more to be enjoyed 
by the eye than that felt with hands. Beauty spots 
and breathing spaces are tremendously fine, but 
spots where children can make contact with 
nature up to their elbows and acquire layers of 
grime on their faces are better. The right to play 
is an inalienable right of childhood and youth. 
Those deprived of the right are deprived unjustly. 

“The Scott playfield ought to be taken as the 
text of a larger idea. Henceforth no subdivision 
should be admitted to this or any other city that 
does not have in its provision for the playlife of 
children. The common defeat of the right to play 
is one of the outstanding defects of the modern 
city. The Scott bequest makes the fact realized 
as acres of words could not do.” 


——- 
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| A Notable Anniversary 


1 Over twenty-five years ago Alfred G. Arvold, 
i while still a student at the University of Wiscon- 
: sin, conceived the idea of a little country theatre 
| which could be instrumental in getting people bet- 
A ter acquainted with each other “in order that they 
| might find out the hidden life forces of nature 
| itself.” The id ime a reality at the North 
, Dakota Agricultural College at Fargo, where a 
4 dingy, gray chapel was transformed into a cheer- 
4 ful, country life oratory where all sorts of pro- 
q grams are tried out 
{ On February 10-11-12, The Little Country 
4 Theatre celebrated the fifteenth anniversary of its 
q founding with the following program: 
| Sunday, February 
‘ 3:00 P.M.—The Anniversary Exercises 
A 4:00-6:00 P.M.—Reception and Inspection of 
q the Theatr: 
q 7:30 P.M.—Sacred concert and tableaux depict- 
| ing scenes from great dramas 
Monday, February 11 
| 2:00-4:00 P.M.—Reception and Musicale 
| 4:00 P.M.—Presentation—“The Servant in the 
House,” a drama in five acts by Charles 
| Rann Ket 
| 8 :00 P.M.—Presentation—‘‘Brand,” a drama in 
five acts by Henrik [bse 

Tuesday, Feb 
{ 7 :00-10 :00 Complimentary breakfast 
i for those have taken part in public 
i prograt 
: 4:00 P.M. “Back to the Farm,” 
a rural in three acts by Merline 
{ Shut Produced by the Bergen 
Townshiy irmers’ Club of Pekin, 
‘ll North 
| 7:30 P.M.—Pres tion—‘*David Harum,” a 
comedy i ee acts Eugene Noyes 
} Westcott 
{ 9:30 P.M.—S session and a Thespian 
Supper 


| A School Planned for 
Community Use 
The December, 1928, issue of The Nation’s 


Schools contains a description by Lloyd W. Wor- 
Michigan, Senior High 


den of the Royal Oal 





School which has been definitely planned to serve 
as a community center. 

The school stands on a ten a¢re site in the geo- 
graphical center of the district. The gymnasium, 
auditorium and community rooms are easily ac- 
cessible, and it is the plan of the Board of Edu- 
cation to place these units at the disposal of the 
public. The building is divided into three units 
welded into one massive whole, the auditorium 
and gymnasium being on the south and north 
sides respectively with the academic unit in the 
center. The auditorium is designed to seat 1,234 
people including the balcony. The main entrance 
is from the street and there are entrances from 
the school corridors as well. The acoustics of this 
room were made excellent by the use of painted 
cinder concrete block walls and a soundproofed 
ceiling between the plaster and beams. Separate 
heating and ventilating systems are provided for 
the room. It is equipped with two motion pic- 
ture machines, and a medium sized stage is car- 
ried across one end of the auditorium. A gridiron 
is provided, as well as border and footlights with 
dimmer control. 

No school building would be complete that did 
not provide for the training of the musical and 
dramatic talents of the pupils. To do this, music 
rooms, an auditorium, and a community room 
have been provided. A cafeteria and kitchen are 
on the first floor across the corridor from the 
gymnasium. The kitchen was so placed in order 
that it might serve the cafeteria and be available 


for banquets held in the gymnasium. 


One Way of Getting a 
Municipal Bath House 


At the Recreation Congress, at Memphis, 
Tennessee, the Superintendent of Recreation of a 
flourishing city in Florida told how the popular- 
izing of recreation facilities helped bring quick 
municipal expenditure for needed facilities. 

“In 1926 the recreation department asked for 
$25,000 to build a bath house and a bathing beach. 
It was turned down by the mayor and city com- 
missioners. The same year the city voted on a 
million and a hali dollar bond issue in which the 
recreation department asked to have included a 
municipal bath house and bathing beach at Lake 
Lorna Doone. Almost the entire bond issue, in- 
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cluding the bath house, failed. Again in January, 
1927, the department asked for $15,000 for a bath 
house, but while the city appropriated $30,000 for 
public recreation, the public bath house and beach 
were eliminated. 

“During the past two years, the superintendent 
of public recreation has made numerous speeches 
before the civic clubs and parent-teacher asso- 
ciations of the city and has enlisted their support, 
and often obtained their endorsement, but still we 
could not get the mayor and city commissioners to 
build a bath house. 

“About April of this year, the recreation de- 
partment enlisted the voluntary support of the 
electrical, engineering, sanitary, police, and park 
departments in an effort to popularize the beach. 
The engineering department erected a fine diving 
tower which was donated by the Country Club; 
the sanitary department hauled sand to the beach ; 
the electrical department placed large flood lights 
on the beach; the police department furnished la- 
bor by using prisoners, and the park department 
helped to clean up the park area adjacent to the 
beach. Within twenty-four hours after the beach 
had been cleaned off, sand placed, lights installed, 
and apparatus placed in the water, from 800 to 
1,000 people were enjoying the beach. It was at 
this time that the superintendent of public rec- 
reation and one of the commissioners aroused the 
mayor and city commissioners from their homes 
at nine o'clock in the evening and took them to the 
lake and showed them how necessary it was to 
provide facilities for such an enormous crowd. 
The next morning at nine o'clock the mayor and 
city commissioners, in executive session, voted to 
build a bath house at once, and now the city owns 
a very fine municipal bath house and bathing 
beach, the first of its kind in the state of Florida.” 


Weather 22 degrees below zero proved no 
drawback to the success of the New Year’s party 
given for children under fifteen by the Mesaba 
Range Shrine Club and the Hibbing Recreation 
Early in the afternoon 2500 chil- 
dren poured into the Memorial Building and prac- 
tically every range town was represented. At 
four o’clock came the opening of the program with 
the flag raising ceremony by the Boy Scouts. 
Then came the program, which proved a 
thoroughly delightful one to the children. 

Many committees were necessary in prepar- 
ing the program. In addition to the general com- 
mittee in charge, there were committees on re- 


Department. 


ception, distribution of gifts, decorations, ushers 
and police, broom ball hockey game, officials of 
skating event, prizes and equipment, costumes and 
publicity. 


The “Singing ‘Tower”’ 


One of the last official acts of President Cool- 
idge before his retirement was the dedication of 
the “Singing Tower,” the Carillon Tower at 
Mountain Lake, Florida. This Tower is a part of 
a gift by Edward W. Bok to the people of 
America. 

The Tower itself built of the native coquina 
rock used by the Spaniards in the old forts at St. 
Augustine and, in the upper sections, of the beau- 
tiful pink marble from the Georgia marble quar- 
ries, has been called the Taj Mahal of America. 
It stands on a natural elevation of over three hun- 
dred feet and is over two hundred feet high. It 
is surrounded by a moat and in front of its main 
approach is a “lake of reflection” in which the 
complete picture of this majestic bit of architec- 
ture lies at the feet of the visitor. 

The Tower itself, however, is only the central 
interest of a bird sanctuary and a beauty spot 
which Mr. Bok has been five years in developing 
under the plans laid out by Frederick Law Olm- 
stead. Two lakes have been dug in this hilly re- 
gion for refuge for the ducks, flamingoes and 
other water fowl and the plantings of thousands 
of dogwood, acacia, azalea shrubs and groves of 
iris and lilies as well as of large groves of blue 
berries, gall berries and other berry bushes suit- 
able’for the Florida climate and for the use of the 
migratory birds, combined with plantings of palms 
and live oak trees from ten to forty feet high have 
made this one of the most beautiful spots in all 
America. Visitors are amazed at a scene which 
looks more like a planting fifteen years old than 
a newly created area. Indeed the wonderful pano- 
rama and its forty mile view gives one the im- 
pression that he is among the mountains and foot- 
hills of Vermont or New Hampshire. 

Mr. Bok has indicated that the purpose of all 
this is simply to preach the gospel and the influ- 
ence of beauty, through birds and trees and flow- 
ers, beautiful architecture and the music of caril- 
lon bells and to provide a restful, beautiful spot 
where visitors may feel, as the sign at the entrance 
declares in the words of John Burroughs: “I come 
here to find myself. It is so easy to get lost in the 
world.” 
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Nature Guiding 


DEPARTMENT CONDUCTED BY 


WILLIAM GOULD VINAL 


What to Do on a Hike: 


What to do on a hike? It is rather puzzling 
sit at my desk up here on Lake Erie and try 


to tell you who are south of the Mason and Dix- 
on Line or south, east or west of any line, what 
to do on a hike. There are certain things, of 
course, that apply no matter where the hike is 
taket The first thing is to take the hike. You 
will enjoy it more if you put on old shoes and 
old clothes. Jt wiil go off better if you have an 
objective—to find a bee tree, to explore a deserted 


quarry, to inspect a pheasant farm. And there 
uld be a leader—a nature guide we will call 
him—who will be responsible for explaining the 
history and facts of the quarry in an interesting 
way. If you can reach the quarry by cross-coun- 
trying and by keeping off the auto roads, so much 
the better. In that case a topographic map from 
the United States Geological Survey at Washing- 
ton and a compass will make it more of a pioneer 
trip. A hike may be taken by a lone scout but if 
there are several it adds to the zest of the party. 

Now for the nature guide. Comb your “possi- 
bility list” rather carefully. An old timer who 
does not have too many degrees is the best risk. 
He will realize that it will not be possible to stop 
in front of every nature fact and have it ex- 
plained. He has become ingrained with a peda- 
gogy which says that the way we think about these 
facts is much more important than the facts them- 
selves. He is a graduate of the school of hard 
knocks. He can select from the great panorama 
of a hike the experiences which he got when hunt- 
ing, foraging, fishing, camping, cooking, or in 
making primitive weapons and utensils along the 
same trail. And if you wish to have the hike so 
successful that everyone will clamor to go again 
the next week, add a game that satisfies the old 
impulse of hunting and end up with camp cook- 
ery and an archery contest. To get a leader who 
can show you how to participate in a way that is 
similar to that of the first settlers is the spirit of 


*Reprinted through the courtesy of the Epworth Era. 
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Capt’N Britt (Dr. VinaL) TEACHING TREE CRAFT 


nature guiding. To that end a few experiences 
are suggested. 

1. To tHe Cray Bank: Every old settle- 
ment has its clay pit where the pioneer obtained 
clay for chinking the cabin, for making bricks, 
and perhaps for pottery. Sometimes this clay 
bank is several miles away. The first trip of the 
spring may be made to locate the old-time pit. It 
will probably be hidden by plant growth but 
pieces of brick may lead to the secret. Let us 
pretend that we are pioneers and collect some of 
this stickiest of soils. The clay will first have 
to be dried and pounded into a powder. The 
sticks and stones may be removed by sifting the 
powder through a fine wire screen. The clay 
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ACTIVITIES AT CAMP 


should now | oroughly but slowly stirred into 
a basin of wat Let it stand a while and pour 
off the wate 


clay on an in 


comes to the top. Place the 
| board to let it drain. If it is 
right away cover it with a damp 


not to be used 
cloth. 

The trip may be followed by a “Clay Party.’ 
The clay is kneaded and slapped vigorously to 


’ 


remove all the air holes. This is called “wedg- 


ing.’ Now proceed to make a bowl, Indian fash- 


ion. Roll the clay on a flat stone into a rope. 
The rope of coiled into a mat and then 
built up by ng according to the shape of bowl 
desired. Next, the bowl is smoothed on the in- 
side and ide until there are no cracks. 
This crude ] ‘f pottery is allowed to dry for 
a week. 

It is 1 x “firing.” In the morning 
make a tr foot wide, two feet deep and 
two feet | the nch with stones and 


then build re in the hole. Keep 
the fire goit ou 
the bow! 


cover. But 


red hot ashes. Place 
using the saucer for a 
ashes and put on more 
wood. Keep the fire going for the day and do 


il the next morn- 


not remove thi r pot un 
ing. This will t ample time for slow cooling. 
If you 


are now fr 


successful to this point you 
an evening party. Instead of 
an Indian b t may have been a brick, a tile 
or a clay animal which will be useful for a paper- 
weight. The proper kind of paint may be ob- 


tained for this event from any school supply 


house. Just tell them what you want it for. After 
the paint dries the whole thing should be covered 


‘with Valspar. 


2. Tue Cave Trip: The leader should know 
the location of the cave. When the party as- 
sembles the chief guide takes a stick and draws 
a map in the sand to show the trails to be followed 
and the meeting place, which this time is a cave. 
Different routes may be used. In any case, the 
party is sent off in small groups. As no artificial 
dishes will be used on this trip each group is given 
some special thing to obtain en route for the cook- 
ing at the cave. It may be to get materials to 
light the fire by friction. This would include a 
bow to be made from hickory, a spindle from elm 
and a string from a hemlock root or from the silk 
on the stem of the swamp milkweed. Another 
party skirmishes for dishes, such as a gourd for 

dipper. A third gang might like to make a 
stone hammer to remove the marrow from the 
bones for a soup. Others might explore for a 
spring which they clean out and set aright. After 
the supper, cave-man style, a story would be in 
order. This might be the contribution of those 
who had to come later in the day. They should 
remember that it was the fire at the mouth of a 
cave that made it safe for men to come down out 
of the trees and sleep on the ground. Early man 
could not make a fire in the cave as there was no 
way for the smoke to come out. Any library will 
be able to furnish a story for the occasion. 

3. At THE Cow Pasture: This may be con- 
sidered as something to do en route instead of 
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THE Burtrercup GAME 


A herd of cattle 
may be seen at a hay-stack or in a barn yard. 


something for a special trip. 


Tell your party that you have a new game to be 
- i . ‘ 5 

played with cows. Sav that you will give a point 

to whoever answers the question correctly first. 


How many front upper teeth does a cow have? 











{ AMARADERIE 
here will be considerable guessing and then 
someone will think that it might be well to look. 


Che result will cause considerable merriment. Of- 
ter a point to the first one who catches a cow 


with both eyes closed. Give a point to the one 


that can describe correctly how a cow lies down 
or gets up. (It is quite different from a horse’s 
method.) Observe whether a cow cuts or tears 
off the grass. Where is the cow’s knee? Let 
the group vote as you point to A, B, C, D, ete. 
Those who get it right get a point. Have them 


vote on how many toes a cow possesses. One 
point for each one getting the right answer. If 
there are calves present see who can gather the 
most evidence of play. This may be for a period 
of five minutes. For instance: a calf butts. This 
might be in anger but the chances are that it will 
be a play motion. Observe a cow chewing her 
cud. Give a point to the one who gives the most 
adept word to describe the mental attitude of the 
cow chewing her cud. If you wish to keep up 
the game offer five points to the one who first 
sees an entirely white cow, three points for one 
entirely black, etc. Have a guessing contest on 
the weight of a cow. On whether the cow is giv- 
ing milk. On its age. On the breeds. 

4. Catt on THE BracxsmitTH: The village 
smithy will soon be gone. For this reason, if for 
no other, we should not miss an opportunity to 
make the smith a call. Not long ago his shop 
was the viliage news bureau. The men sat about 
on nail kegs and told yarns. The affairs of the 
world and local politics received their share of 
attention. Some of them had corncob pipes and 
others the old “T. D.” or clay pipe. The heating 
of the iron to a red hot temperature and the bend- 
ing of it into shape, the cheerful ring of the an- 
vil, the fitting of the iron shoe to the hoof, the 
burning horn and the paring of the hoof and the 
cooling of the iron in the trough of water, were 
all fascinations of the village boy. Put up an 
exhibit and see who can identify the most things. 
Include such passé things as an ox-shoe, wiffle 
tree, bellows. 

5. Pay Respects To THE Pic: “As dirty as 
a pig’ was often heard a generation ago. One 
might conclude that all pigs are dirty but whether 
they are or not depends on the owner. Mother 
pigs are called sows. There is nothing more in- 
teresting than to see a sow with a litter of a dozen 
piglets. See if you can understand their grunts 
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and squeals ig pen is a sort of circus. 


Have a pig 1 onte 


I 


minutes a1 three judges look ’em over. 

6. Cor AT THE Hen House: Hen 
talk is more interesting than most 
people sus e interesting it has to be 
understo the first thing one hears in 
the mornit oster crowing. That is his 
way of s morning” and he is telling 
it to the \nd every one knows that 
‘ackling announcing the ar- 
rival of wever, cackling may also be 
the way What queer visitors.” In the 
latter cass e flo ins in the tumult of 


CacKiing 


| of the expression 


“Mad as \s mad as a setting hen.” 
You m nd feathers.” Listen 
for a rs a neighboring 
cockerel entleman calls the 
ladies of t ; s the old hen sings 
out “Here I . hawk!” or “Get un 
der moth et warm How much of 
this conve: ou understand? 

i. 2 lhe old grist mill 
and ( lisappeared, but 
the cha I ld mull stones and the 
water-fall, ps the ind hewed beams 
are not t out on a “hike of dis 
covery.” irst old fashioned looking 
farm hous ir quest. Ask if they 
have a flai show you. The flail 
was used t ( eprain from the husk. 
Perhaps tl fireplace and_ brick 
oven. Tl v they built a fire 
in the ov iy morning and where they 
stood th the pies and the loaves of 
bread. |] tell you where their an 


| 


cestors ground. 


Ikach one 
re) 
will tel uu ought to see at 
de 

neighbor S it ye other homestead 
al +1 
along Lie 


on. At e: ne 


to your st nap shots of the ruins of 


vill lead you on and 
you will add a bit 
the grist 1 notes in your diary 
so that 5 Perhaps you can 
get som« to 1 home and try out. 
And whe 
side and lea: ler’ ng or read a story 
about the n 


it down by the road- 


lhe expl t human life is that it gives, 
and just in pi tion to the value of that which 
it gives, it gro lonel Parker. 


with clay. Give five 


‘Ten Commandments 
for Parents 


The Advisory Council on Crime Prevention, 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, in its Quarterly 
has issued the following ten commandments : 

The home’s most important product is the child. 
If the home of today is failing we should try and 
The fol- 


lowing rules are drawn from documentary evi- 


find out what is wrong and remedy it. 


dence indicating success and failures in homes. 
They represent an investigation of 10,000 homes 
as judged by normal children in Massachusetts 
schools, and the failures in the homes of several 
hundred youthful criminals 

I.—Give your child the love that comes from 
an understanding heart; be a good friend, a fel- 
low adventurer in | 
[1.—Give your child a home that offers a ready 
welcome to his friends; make your home the cen- 
ter of his social being 

I1I.—Give your child a place in the home to 
call his “own,” a corner, a room, an attic, a part 
of the basement if it is clean, ventilated, warm and 
dry. 

IV.—Give your child chores to do and see that 
he does them because he wants to do them; enlist 
his active cooperative interest in the management 
of the home. 

V.—Give your child equipment with which to 
play: toys, pets, tools, materials with which to 
make things, instruments to play, goods to sew, 
food to cook. 

\I.—Give your child the opportunity to use his 
wn judgment; encourage initiative; recognize 
and praise his feeblest attempts; don’t harp for 
ever on his short-comings. Respect the personal- 
Ity of your child. 

\V II.—Give your child a place to read; get good 
books from your pwhblic library and have whole- 
some magazines availabl 

\ III.—Give your child a strong body; see that 
he has thorough physical examinations; watch 
teeth, eyes, hearing, and correct faults imme- 
diately. 

[X.—Give your child a healthy mental and emo- 
tional life; educate him to his fullest capacity, but 
not beyond; correct bad habits early, consult 
habit clinics. 

X.—Give your child a parent he may emulate 


and in so doing become a citizen worthy of the 


name he bears; be an example. 
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Book Reviews 


SocrAL ProsLEMS oF CHILDHOOD. By Paul Hanly Fur- 
fey, Ph.D. The Macmillan Company, New York. 
Price, $2.25 

The thesis of Dr. Furfey’s book is that the child is en- 
dowed with certain inalienable rights and must not be 
deprived of them through any accident of birth. The 
relation of community agencies to the child, health for 
the pre-school and school child, the problem of delin- 
quency, illegitimacy, the sub-normal child, mental hygiene, 
child labor and the dependent child are among the subjects 
discussed. 

In his discussion of recreation—and Dr. Furfey makes 
it a vital feature in the child’s life—he points out the 
value of play in character building and urges it as a 
necessity in the community. “One fact is clear,” Dr. 
Furfey says, “America is awakening to the importance 
of recreation as a child welfare problem and will not 
rest content until that problem is satisfactorily solved.” 


THE AMATEUR SPIRIT IN SCHOLASTIC GAMES AND Sports. 
By Frederick Rand Rogers. C. F. Williams & Son, 
Albany, New York. Price, $1.25 


Dr. Frederick Rand Rogers, State Director of Physical 
Education, New York, has given us much food for 
thought in this little volume in which philosophy and 
practise have been combined. As he suggests in his fore- 
word, he neither “expects nor desires the policies and 
programs outlined to be accepted immediately or without 
criticism,” and he has suggested a number of changes in 
the theory and practice of athletics which will arouse 
much discussion. 

Dr. Rogers’ first suggestion is briefly, “Hands off.” 

Let school boy athletes run their own games without the 
interference of adults, is his plea. As proof that this 
can be done, Dr. Rogers quotes the experiment in New 
York State of having all coaches refrain from conduct- 
ing of inter-scholastic games from the opening of each 
game until its close, leaving to the players themselves the 
responsibility of choosing substitutes and determining 
strategy. 
This principle of player freedom with responsibility is, 
Dr. Rogers states, a prerequisite to amateurism. And in 
his discussion of amateurism and the amateur tradition, he 
offers another point for difference in opinion. In effect, 
he suggests that the formal stratification of athletes into 
professionals be abandoned. He further contends that 
imateur athletic championships which depend on the 
stratification of athletes should be given up at the earli- 
est possible moment since they most completely destroy 
the amateur spirit. “The field of championships should 
and in the long run will be leased to commercial organi- 
zations to exploit as they will. The best way to combat 
them will be to teach children that joy in playing is 
worth more than glory or money and to urge players not 
to enter such tournaments except as a means of advance- 
ment to worthwhile goals. Ultimately we may hope from 
the elimination of amateur championships for a rebirth 
of the true play spirit in sports.” 

Whether Dr. Rogers’ suggestions meet. with immediate 
acceptance or whether as he suggests, certain of the poli- 
cies and programs are so “out of tune with modern life 
that they ought to be rejected,” his discussion is thought- 
provoking and well worth while. 


BASKETBALL FOR WomEN. By Lou Eastwood Anderson. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. Price, $1.68 


In writing this book Mrs. Anderson has had particu- 
larly in mind the training of teachers and she has there- 
fore presented both scientific and practical material. The 
volume is designed as a textbook for normal school and 
university students who are to go out from their alma 
maters equipped to carry on an educational program 
through the medium of basketball. 


TorpicaAL Sources For “PERSONAL HyGIENE APPLIED.” 
By Jesse F. Williams, M.D. W. B. Saunders Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. Price, $1.00 


In order that teachers and students may realize com- 
pletely the aims of his Personal Hygiene Applied, Dr. 
Williams has prepared this new book. The first section 
lists fifty selected topics of the study on which the student 
may wish to prepare reports. The second section gives a 
bibliography of readily procurable books and journals 
from which information may be secured on every topic 
presented. The third section gives a number of questions 
based on Dr. Williams’ text-book. 


Box1nc Srmpuiriep. By C. E. Kennedy, M.D., M.P.E. 
The Antioch Press, Yellow Springs, Ohio. Price, 
$2.00 


Dr. Kennedy explains that his book has been written 
to meet the requests of a number of boxing instructors. 
While designed for professional teachers the book, with 
its simplified tactics and its many illustrations, is also in- 
tended for the beginner who wishes to master the prin- 
ciples and tactics of practical boxing. The chapter head- 
ings are, Long Distance Fighting, Short Distance Fight- 
ing, Effective Drill Combinations and A Few Training 
Hints. 


Atuietic ALMANAC, 1929. Amateur Athletic Union of 
United States. American Sports Publishing Com- 
pany, New York. 


The new Athletic Manual is devoted to the Olympic 
games and gives the records of the teams, track and field 
and swimming performances and similar information. 


Mippte DistANCE AND ReELAy Ractnc. Spalding’s Ath- 


letic Library, No. 502B. American Sports Publishing 
Company, New York. Price, 50 cents 


With this book a new series of text books on track 
and field events has been inaugurated. It will be the pur- 
pose of this series to demonstrate by actual photographs 
supplemented by minute analysis the points of form that 
a majority of coaches concede as approaching a standard. 
The instructions presented in the text books represent 
months of research and actual test in competition in 
practice of the leading methods of training. 


MANUAL oF PLay. Compiled by Ida Levin. Published 
by the Recreation Council of the Community Chest, 
Louisville, Kentucky. Price, 25c 


Directions for more than 40 games and social activities 
are given in this booklet, prepared at the request of many 
who have taken part in the leaders’ training courses given 
by the Recreation Council. In addition to the games, the 
principles of program planning and game leading are 
given in some detail and there is a well-selected bibliog- 
raphy. A list of national organizations is suggested from 
which information of interest to group leaders may be 
secured. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF RESEARCH STUDIES IN EDUCATION, 
1926-1927. Prepared by the Library Division, Bureau 
of Education, Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Price, 25 cents 


This bulletin contains a classified and annotated list of 
research studies completed in United States during the 
year ending June 30th, 1927. Both published and un- 
published studies have been included in the list. 


ProcressiveE RuytHMIC BAND Music Foto. Charles 
Fischer, Inc. New York. Price $1.00 


In this volume Miss Kerley, head of the Music Play 
Classes of the Brooklyn Music School Settlement has 
selected twelve numbers representing favorite composi- 
tions, dances, and folk songs for piano, orchestral per- 
cussion instruments and optional class singing. The vol- 
ume is illustrated by pictures of children playing the 
rhythmic instruments and being taught how to beat time. 
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STAGE LIGHTIN« B Theodore Fuchs. Little, Brown 
and Company, Bx Massachusetts. Price, $10.00 

In Stage Lighting Mr. Fuchs, a graduate of the Brook- 
lyn Polytechnic Institute, has given all interested in 


drama a volume which has been eagerly awaited. Here 
is a practical and comprehensive study covering the entire 
field of lighting and there are more than 250 illustrations. 
Mr. Fuchs not onl vers the a-b-c of electricity but 
prepares. the way understanding of the phil- 
osophy of lighting a explains the significant part it 
plays in the modern theatre. There is a chapter on the 
design and construct f home play equipment which 
will be of special int t to amateur groups. 

THE SuHApy Hitt P OK. By Katherine Taylor and 
Henry Copley Green The Macmillan Company, 
New York $2.25 

The Shady Hill § l of ( sac Massachusetts, 
has conducted an u experiment in play writing and 
producing, the result hich appear in this volume of 
eight plays. The se pl states the Preface, have come 
out of the daily lif f school through the school assem- 


blies where every k 
addition to the pl! 


lramatization takes place. In 
ok tells how the scenery was 





made and the lighting effects produced and a number of 
explanatory notes are given for each play 
HARVARD MIRACLE | I ~~ by Donald Fay Rob- 
inson. (Prefa George Pierce Baker.) Samuel 
French, New \ Price. ba 00 
All over the country the desir: spreading, as a part 
of the recognitio1 general significance of the 
Christmas season, t t some plays expressive of the 
Christmas spirit. medi miracle plays, se- 
lected and translat the cycles of various nations 
have been brought r to meet this demand. Six 
of the plays—Eng nch, German and Spanish 
have been given by 1 ird Dramatic Club: four as 
yet are unproduced ire helpful suggestions in 
the book on product I pr ties and music. 
ALL ON A SUM} By Florence Ryerson and 
Colin C. Clement samuel French, New York. 
Price, $1.5( 
This volume « ict p will appeal partic- 
ularly to group colleges and to women’s 


clubs, as four of vomen casts. 


PLay, ScHoot! By Harold D. 


Meyer, Universit rth Carolina Extension Bul- 
letin. Price, 50 
Play ways, play o1 ties and play materials are 
included in these st tlines prepared by Professor 
Hari Id D. Me yer iversity TI North ( ‘arol na, 
for the use of study In addition to the programs, 
bibliographies and ot gestive material are inclided. 
PLays For Our Am Homa Edited by Robert 
Haven Schauffler \. P. Sanford. Dodd, Mead 
and Company p2.00 per volume 
This valuable ant f plays for American holi- 
days deserves a cordi ption from recreation workers. 
Care has been taken t ect plays for each occasion 
suitable for acting children, older children and 





in four volumes as follows: 


adults. The mater 
ISTMAS AND OTHER HIGH 


1. PLAYS FOR CHR 


DAYS: including Christmas, St. Valentine’s Day, St. 
Patrick’s Day, Easter Fisllowe’en 

2. PLAYS FOR FESTIVALS: Roc — New Year’s 
Day, Twelfth Night Arbo! Day, : pril Fool’s Day, May 
Day, Thanksgiving D nd Foref: nl Day. 

3. PLAYS FOR PATRIOT IC DAYS: including Lin- 
coln’s Birthday, Washington’s Birthday, Flag Day, Me- 
morial Day, Independence Day, Thomas Jefferson Day 
and Armistice Da 

4. PLAYS FOR SPECIAL EBRATIONS: in- 


cluding Mother’s D lren’s Day, Labor Day, Col- 


umbus Day, Health Week, Music Week, Book Week and 
Red Cross Week. 


PLAYS FoR CHILDREN. A selected list compiled by Kate 
Oglebay and Marjorie Seligman. The H. W. Wilson 
Company, New York. 


This list, first published in May, 1922, and thoroughly 
revised in 1928, has been compiled to aid drama directors 
and teachers in the selection of plays for children six to 
fourteen years of age. To make the list as helpful as 
possible, a committee of about fifty people representing 
libraries, schools and similar groups was asked to pass on 
the list before publication. The material has been classi- 
fied as follows: Reference Books; Marionettes and Some 
Marionette Plays; One Act Plays; Longer Plays; Panto- 
mimes and Operettas; Religious Books and Christmas 
Plays; Volumes of Children’s Plays and Lists of Plays 
for Special Days. 


Our HoripaAys tn Poetry. Compiled by Mildred P. Har- 
rington and Josephine H. Thomas. H. W. Wilson 
Company. Price, $2.25 


This delightful book contains poetry for the following 
historical personalities and patriotic celebrations—Abra- 
ham Lincoln, George Washington, Easter, Arbor Day, 
Mother’s Day, Memorial Day, Thanksgiving and Christ- 
mas. The book is accompanied by catalogue cards for 
the use of libraries. 


MANUAL OF GILDING AND Compowork. By C. A. Kunou. 
3ruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee, Wis. Price, 


$1.50 


Mr. Kunou, who has had long experience in the adapta- 
tion of manual training to the needs of children in the 
elementary schools, has in this book set forth certain pos- 
sibilities for the schools in gilding, compo and polychrome 
work, 


Toys Every Cutrp Can Make. By Harry B. Wright 
Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee, Wis. Price, 
$1.60 


With interest in toy making sweeping the playgrounds 
of the country, this book with its many designs and sug- 
gestions for making toys of all kinds should have a wide 
appeal. 


Easy To MAKE Toys. By C. A. Kunou. Bruce Publishing 
Company, Milwaukee, Wis. Price, $1.44 


The designs in Mr. Kunou’s book are varied and novel 
in their conception. The various toys and articles pre- 
sented are arranged in groups consisting of types from 
which endless modifications may be evolved. Information 
is given on methods of design, essential tools and mate- 
rials, color mixtures and color schemes. There are about 
67 plates in the book. 


SpeED Toys For Boys. By A. J. LaBerge. Bruce Pub- 
lishing Company, Milwaukee, Wis. Price, $1.25 


The purpose of this book is to suggest to boys and 
their teachers a variety of worthwhile recreational pro- 
jects and to furnish complete instructions and plans for 
such projects. Carts and hobby cars, scooters and wagons, 
pushmobiles and winter projects involving sleds and sug- 
gestions for a scooter contest and pushmobile contests, 
make up the contents of this practical book. 


Marcuinc Tactics. By S. C. Staley. Published by A. 
S. Barnes and Company, New York. Price, $2.00 


Professor Staley, whose publications on games and 
athletics are of such keen interest to recreation workers, 
has recently published a book on Marching Tactics. The 
contents are concerned with technique of teaching, indi- 
vidual movements, group maneuvers and fancy marching. 
There are many diagrams for the use of the teacher and 
physical director. 
































Ask for This 
Complete 
Catalogue of 
Louden 


Swing Sets 

Ocean Wave 

Swing Bob 

Giant Stride 

Slides 

Chair Swings 

Traveling Rings 

See-Saws 

Gym Sets 

Horizontal Bars 

Jumping and Vault- 
ing Standards 

Football Goals 

Basket Ball Goals 

Baseball Backstops 

Tennis Posts 

Volley Ball Posts 

Water Equipment 

Flag Poles 


Sand Boxes 


























Your Playground Equipment 


Dollars 


Do Double Duty When Invested in the 


Louden Giant Whirl-Around 


FTER all, you are not buying “devices,” but play— 
safe and healthful recreation for the children who 
use your playgrounds. And you buy more play per dollar 


in the Louden Giant Whirl-Around, because 


it will enter- 


tain 50 or 60 children at one time—and requires a space 


only 30 feet in diameter! 


That’s economy of money and space—plus the most de- 
lightful and most popular of all playground entertainment, 


at lowest cost per child. 


Permit us to tell you more about this and 50 or 60 other 


popular Louden Playground devices. 


Louden Playground Equipment 
118 Broadway 


Ottawa, Illinois 
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Keep 
Playgrounds 
Dustless! 








REVENT the formation of 


germ-laden dust on play- 
grounds by applying Solvay Cal- 
cium Chloride. This clean, white 
material does not track or stain and 
though perfectly harmless it has a 
definite germicidal action and pre- 
vents unsightly weed growth. 


Write for Booklet 1156 


SOLVAY 


Calcium Chloride 


Flake 77%—80% 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured 
by The Solvay Process Company 


40 Rector Street New York 




















KETTLES AND Camprires. Published by Girl Scouts, Inc., 
670 Lexington Avenue, New York. Price, 50c 


Cooking at camp and on the trail is the subject of this 
attractive handbook which tells not only what to cook 
and how, but gives suggestions for buying and storing, 
for sanitary standards and for trail equipment and its 
care, 


FoorsAL, Rues 1928. Spalding’s Athletic Library, No. 
200x. Published by American Sports Publishing 
Company, 45 Rose Street, New York. Price, 35c 

The new official Intercollegiate Football Guide pre- 
pared by the National Collegiate Athletic Association is 
full of detailed information regarding rules, champion- 
ships, records and similar data. 


OrricrAL BASKETBALL GUIDE FOR WoMEN. Spalding’s 
Athletic Library, No. 17r. Published by American 
Sports Publishing Company, 45 Rose Street, New 
York. Price, 25c 

This handbook, eagerly awaited each year by recrea- 
tion workers, physical directors and athletic coaches, con- 
tains the revised official rules for 1928 as adopted by the 

Basketball Committee of the National Committee on 

Women’s Athletics of the A.P.E.A. Miss Grace Jones, 

Chairman of the Committee, points out that the actual 

changes made in the rules are few and these are not 

radical. She urges that officials and coaches make a sin- 
cere effort to observe the spirit of the rules and in this 
way add to the prestige of the game. 


Fistp Hockey ANALYzep. By Hazel J. Cubberley, B.S. 
Published by A. S. Barnes and Company, New York. 
Price, $2.00 

In this book accurate analysis has been applied by Miss 

Cubberley to every phase of the game of hockey and she 
has succeeded in giving her directions in so clear; and 
simple a manner that they will be of service to students 
as well as teachers. The contents include a presentation 
of technique, stroke and game forms, basic principles, 
team plays and methods for the instructor. There are 
many illustrations and diagrams. 


Vottey BALL ror Women. By Katherine W. Mont- 
gomery. Published by A. S. Barnes and Company, 
New York. Price, $1.60 

The purpose of Miss Montgomery’s book is to help 
bring volley ball into general popularity as a major sport 
for college women. The contents not only give direc- 
tions for playing and suggestions for developing required 
skills, but outline the history of volley ball and analyze 
its desirability for girls. 


CorrECTIVE PuysicAL EpucaTIon For Groups. By C. L. 
Lowman, M.D., Claire Colestock, A.B. and Hazel 
Cooper. Published by A. S. Barnes and Company, 
New York. Price, $4.00 

Announced as a theoretical and practical guide for 
teachers in the field, and students in training for physical 
education, this book represents an attempt to meet the 
need for a finer grading of students, for adapted group 
exercises, and for an all-round program of varied activ- 
ities suited to the capacities of the groups involved. Sug- 
gestions are offered for organization and method. Ac- 
tivities for regular groups have been offered in brief out- 
line, but there have been presented in detail methods and 

a comprehensive program for the groups designated 

other than regular, such as the restricted and corrected 

groups. Many illustrations add value to the book. 


Littte Prays From Greek Mytus. By Marie Oller 
and Eloise K. Dawley. The Century Company, New 
York. Price, 84c 

Schools will welcome these simple dramatizations of 

Greek myths of age-old beauty which can be presented 

in a class room without a stage, footlights, apparatus or 
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he «= can enforce | 
A ‘ HILD’S memory is not dependable. In t 
i the excitement of play, speeding cars are i 
Safety does not depend upon “remembering” 
vhen the playground is enclosed with an Anchor 
Playground Fence. Safety is enforced. Head- | 
g dashes are stopped at the boundary of the i 
’ 
playground | 
Children can be controlled without constant 
ruard duty.” Play supervisors are able to give 
errupted attention to play instruction. \ 
<clusive Anchor features of construction insure 
xceptional strength and durability, with attrac- 
e appearance, for Anchor Playground Fences. ANCHOR POST FENCE COMPANY 
One of the 75 Anchor offices that comprise the Eastern Ave. & Kane St., Baltimore, Md. 
An National Fencing Service is near you. Albany; Boston; Charlotte; Chicago; Cincinnati; Cleve 
Get touch with that office for intelligent fenc- land; Detroit; Hartford; Houston; Los Angeles; 
advice or omplete erection service. Our spe- —— L. Newark; New York; Philadelphia; Pitts- 
: . > ‘s - yurgh; St. Louis; San Francisco; Shreveport. 
Playground Fence Catalog will be sent at i aye 
. Representatives in other principal cities 
This helpful booklet—free 
Written in cooperation with The Playground and Recrea- 
ae tion Association of America this booklet contains much 
NDS helpful information—send for a copy. 
} ‘A ences 
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AMERICAN PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 
NONE BETTER 


Write for No. 14 Catalog of Complete Line 
American Playground Device Co., Anderson, Indiana 




















The Toy Orchestra—Latest Playground Activity 


Instruments for 40 Players 
Write For Bookle 
DRYSDALE SCHOOL SERVICE 


t—“The Toy Orchestra in the Playground” 
Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 


$10.00 
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DIAMOND 








Diamond Official Pitching Horseshoes are 
chosen by champions because of their precise 
balance and exac They conform exactly 
to requirements of National Horseshoe Pitching 
Association. 

Made with straight or 
regular or dead falling type. Also Junior Model 
for ladies and children. Diamond pitching 
horseshoe accessories include stakes and stake 
holders, official carrying cases, score 
pads with percentage attached—and 
official rule booklet 

Write for catalog. 


DIAMOND CALK HORSESHOE CO. 


4610 Grand Avenue, Duluth, Minn, 


tness, 


curved toe calk— 


courts, 
charts 











elaborate scenery. They are, however, particularly well 
adapted for the use of camps. Twenty-five of the most 
popular myths have been brought together in this book. 
3ASKETBALL. By 

phia, Pa. Price, 


James S. Bliss. Lea Febiger, Philadel- 


$2.50 


It is hoped by the author that this book, which has 
been written for coachers, players, recreation leaders, 
students and teachers of physical education, will serve as 
an authoritative source for suggestions and a handbook 
of material. Very detailed suggestions are given for 
equipping the team, for the physiology and psychology 
of training and for the prevention and treatment of in- 
juries. The greater part of the book, however, is de- 
voted to methods of practice and to the technique of 
plays of various kinds. There is also a chapter on meas- 
urement in education. 


Home Stupy Biur Book. Compiled by J. S. Noffsinger, 
Ph.D. The National Home Study Council, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


The National Home Study Council whose purpose is 
“to promote sound educational standards and ethical busi- 
ness practices within the home study field,” has issued a 
pamphlet containing a directory of approved correspond- 
ence courses. The booklet contains in addition informa- 
tion on the value of home study and commendations from 
educators, the press, business men and others. 


CaTHoLic SUMMER Camp. The National Confer- 
ence of Catholic Charities, Washington, D. C. 

The committee on Summer Camps of the National 
Conference of Catholic Charities has issued a compre- 
hensive report of very practical value. It deals with the 
specific problems with which those conducting camps are 
faced, such as camp financing, buildings, equipment, per- 
sonnel, sanitation, dietary and all the other considerations 
that must be met. 


THE 
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Part 1 
Introduction 
’ Supplies for Craft 
' Work 
=e Folding Paper 
Poster Flowers 
Individual Flowers 
Seals and Tags for 
ol! ; Decoration 
Seal Projects 
st s ; 
k Crepe Paper Vegetables 
Working with Crepe 
1 Paper 
” Color Charts 
} 
as 
‘S, Part 2 
AS Crepe Paper Cut-Outs 
ok Table Decorations and 
or Party Favors 
’ Holiday Plans 
1- Hallowe’en 
2 = Thanksgiving 
f Christmas 
5- St. Valentine’s Day 
ry 
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What the Plan Includes 








rafts and Projects 





George Washington’s 
Birthday 
Easter 
May Day 
Books and Lettering 


Part 3 


Posters and Banners 

Uniforms and Costumes 

Simple Dolls and 
Animated Toys 

Modes of Travel 

Passe Partout 

Lanterns and Kites 

Manual Training Cut-Outs 

Sealing Wax Craft 

Crepe Paper Weaving 


Part 4 


Wire Doll Foundations 
Vegetable Dolls 
Occupational Dolls 
Costume Dolls 
Costume Posters 


Projects 











Here, we confidently believe, is the most practical and 
helpful program of craft work ever prepared for teachers 
and recreation leaders. It is a complete plan, in four gener- 
ous volumes, presenting 272 different things for the children 
to make. It contains material for boys and girls of all ages 
from tiny tots to those of grammar and high school age. 


Every type of creative work is 
included from simple flower post- 
ers made with quickly cut squares 
of colorful crepe paper to character 
costumes for plays and pageants. 
And there are hosts of clever enter- 
taining things to make, such as 
pictures, cut-outs, animated dolls 
and toys, lanterns, kites and aero- 
planes. There are occupational 
and nationality dolls, holiday dec- 
orative plans, and many crepe 
paper projects which will fascinate 
both boys and girls. 


Important, too, is the fact that 
everything has been planned with 
economy of cost in mind. With a 
few cents worth of bright colored 
crepe papers you can keep a group 
busy and happy through an entire 
rainy day. All the materials used 
are inexpensive and may be ob- 
tained at your local store. 

With them children can trans- 
form cardboard or tin boxes into 
attractive containers or utility 
boxes, quaintly shaped bottles and 
jars into vases, cigar boxes into 
book ends and corrugated board 
into serviceable portfolios, which 


they are proud to take home as 
evidence of their handiwork. 


Read carefully the synopsis of this 
complete plan. Each subject listed 
indicates an entire section of many 
pages. The four books are 10 by 
131% inches in size, are bound in 
sturdy covers and contain 196 
pages and 414 illustrations. 


Special approval offer 
Send No Money 


In order to help the thousands of 
teachers and playground leaders 
who have expressed interest in 
having such material, the Course 
is furnished at merely the cost of 
publishing it and placing it in 
your hands. 

Just fill in and mail this coupon 
and we will send the four books 
to you by return mail. When the 
postman comes pay him only $2 
plus the few cents postage. Then 
if for any reason you are not en- 
tirely satisfied with the Course, 
simply send it back within 10 days 
and your money will be promptly 


refunded. 


Dept. 144-F, Framingham, Mass. 


Framingham, Mass. 


2 Please send me at once by parcel post the four books containing your new Plan, 





| “School Crafts and Projects’’. 1 will pay the postman $2 in full payment 
plus a few cents postage. It is understood that if I am not completely sat- 
isfied, | may return the books within 10 days and you will refund my money. 


Name 


>) ‘ . . | 
ee ee ee. eee! See ween | 


Norte: If you prefer or if you might not be at home when the postman calls, 
you may send $2 (check or money order) with this coupon and the books will oe | 


be sent postage prepaid. If sending $2, put an X here 
I 
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Miniature Aircraft Fliers 





Director of M. A. F. 


M.A.F. 





\ll over this Nation have started with our easily made, simple 
designs for rubber-powered skycraft. 25c for 1, or 6 different 
designs for $1. Lectures given or tournaments conducted by U. S. 


6835 Parkway Station, Kansas City, Mo. 




















Start a Band—“Play at Once” 


EVERY PLAYGROUND should have a SONG-O-PHONE 
band. They help develop healthy lungs and an ear for 
musical harmony in growing children. 

NO NOTES TO READ—No musical training required. With- 
out practice or study, children can produce fine orchestral 
effects on these wonder instruments. 

Hundreds of successful SONG-O-PHONE school bands 
attest to the popularity of these quickly played Saxophones, 
Cornets, Trombones, Clarinets, etc. Inexpensive, 70c to $3.25 
each. Send for instructions “how to organize a SONG-O- 
PHONE Band.” 

THE SONOPHONE Co., 548 Wythe Ave., Dept. O., Brooklyn, N. Y. 











Games 





FOLK 
DANCES 


Thousands of teachers use 


Festivals 
Pageants 


Athletics 


the material in our books 


ted catalogue with Table of 


64 page 


Content f books sent on request. 


A. S. BARNES & COMPANY 


Publishers of Educational Books Since 1838 
67 West 44th Street New York 

















COSTUMES 


Masks and Accessories 


Everything Necessary 
for 

Plays, Pageants, Masques, etc. 

Prices to Recreation Associations 

Sale and Rental 


VAN HORN & SON 
Established 1852 


Theatrical Costumers 


12th & Chestnut Philadelphia, Pa. 


Send for complete catalog 


Special Low 











HANpDBOOK OF ATHLETICS. By Graham Bickley. A. S. 
3arnes and Company, New York. Price, $1.80 


The purpose of this book is to put into the hands of 
high school coaches and players information about the 
fine points of football, baseball, basketball and track which 
will enable them to coach or play the games with intelli- 
gence. Uniforms, signals, positions, plays of various 
kinds and other technical matters are discussed in detail. 


ITEMS TO OBSERVE IN THE SUPERVISION AND TEACHING 
or GAMEs. By Edythe E. Saylor. Issued by the 
author, 1018 Jefferson Street, Burlington, Iowa. 
Price, $.50 

Miss Saylor has offered in this mimeographed state- 
ment a bibliography on games, a survey of expert opinion 
on the characteristics of good teaching, and a list of 
questions for the supervisor by the teacher of games. 


OuTpoor RECREATION, THE Kit No. 15. Church Recrea- 
tion Service, 510 Wellington Avenue, Chicago, IIli- 
nois. Price, $.40 

The summer issue of the Handy Kit contains many 
suggestions for outdoor recreation including nature rec- 
reation, hike plans, picnicing and outdoor games and 
stunts of various kinds 


FEET AND Suoes. By Jane Bellows. Published by The 
Woman’s Press, New York. Price, 75c 
Not only the kind of shoes to wear and the care of the 
feet, but corrective exercises as well are discussed in this 
practical book. An interesting section on foot games is 
included which might well be incorporated in a program 
of family play. 


Tue Romance or Your Birtustone. By Hope L. 
Swengel. The Coordinating Council on Nature Ac- 
tivities, American Museum of Natural History, New 
York. Price, 75c 

Do you know the story of your birthstone—the mys- 
tery and romance which lie hidden in its luminous, glow- 
ing depths? Do you know why it was chosen for your 
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Investigate! 


Page Fabric available in 
Copperweld non- rusting 
wire—no painting—reduced 
upkeep—lifetime service. 
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ao month—and the particular phases of good and ill for- 
ES ae b es “Junglegym” Trade tune which are attributed to your stone? This and more 


Mark Registered are told in this attractive little book. 
United States Patent 






AMERICA My Wonprous Lanp, A Song, with words by 
Harry Webb Farrington and music by William 
Neidlinger. Published by A. S. Barnes and Com- 
pany, New York. Price, $.50 

A good song for intermediate grades is this composi- 
tion, the concluding poem of Mr. Farrington’s “Walls 
of America” in which he epitomizes his conception of 
the spirit of America. 





Stunt Nicut Tonicut. By Catherine Atkinson Miller, 
Published by Doubleday Doran Company, New 
York. Price, $1.50 

Some novel ideas for social recreation are to be found 
= in this book. Based on the folk lore of many nations, 

” on ballad and romance and history, these stunts are as 

SSS colorful as they are amusing. Most of them may be 

— — one es — — tells in a pee 

dant T of the value of Stunt Night and in chapter two discloses 
| Junglegy A D Serer . . $250 stunt night secrets. The chapters have to do with “Stunts 
from Other Lands” “The Jester’s Outline of History,” 

“Ballad Stunts,” “Stunts in Shadow” and “Melodrama.” 


New Gal | 1e THE Book Review. By Maude Stewart Beagle. The 
H. W. Wilson Company, New York. 


Price, 50c 
Teachers and workers with children who are making 
very ay plans for the celebration of Book Week will find this 
pageant very helpful. It was written by Miss Beagle for 
the annual celebration of Children’s Book Week, 1927, 
: ’ = ; at South Junior High School, Flint, Michigan. The 
Every Play Leader will find it pos- pageant is a full evening’s performance when all of the 


. a er : , choruses and specialties are used. However, any part 
sible fo invent new games and stunts may be omitted without affecting the pageant in any 





to work on Junglegym, and especi- way. 
allv to ada pt old games to this equip- THE APPLETON Book oF SHorT PrLays. Edited by Ken- 
. Word : E yon Nicholson. D. Appleton and Company, New 
ment, greatly increasing the chil- | York. Price, $2.50 
dren’s interest in them. Some of the The twelve plays brought together in this book are 
, ‘ primarily for the use of sophisticated groups and “some 
games that are in use follow: of them,” says Barrett H. Clark in his introduction, “re- | 
quire skilled acting and direction of a very high order. 
Game of Tas Fortress But they are all actable and they take on all the vitality 
, aie J 2 or truth their authors have been able to put into them 
Japanese lag Hang Tag only when ‘seen on the stage.” A stage plan accompanies 
Cross Tag The Hunt each play. 
Elimination Tas Last Man A SeELEcTep List or Books FoR PARENTS AND TEACHERS. 
Safetv Zone Tag Puss in the Corner Selected and compiled by the Parents’ Bibliography 
‘ ? " Committee of the Child Study Association of Amer- 
Selection A ts miege | ica, New York. Price, 35c 
Partner Tag Housekeeping This new listing of books for parents and teachers 


Animal Chase Railroad Train | combines the earlier book list first published in 1914 and 
includes new books in the field of parental education 


Blind Man’s Buff Hotel which have ‘appeared during the past and current years. 
Obstacle o emer CuiLp Discussion Recorps. By Margaret J. Quilliard. 
Chinese W Stump the Leader Child Study Association of America, New York. ! 
Do This, Do That Bird Catcher Price, 75c 
‘ : : As a contribution towards solving the problem of se- 
For any further information write curing material which can be used to advantage with 


certain types of study groups, the Child Study Associa- 
tion of America made a study to determine the best ma- 
4 terial for use with groups of parents having a limited 


educational background. Part one has to do with de- 
wf velopment—part two with methods and techniques. 
OFFICIAL BASKETBALL GurnE, 1928-29., Spalding’s Ath- 
4 letic Library, 700X. Price, 35c 
= 


2 , 

Playground Department These official rules have been codified and adopted by | 
Mass the joint committee representing the Amateur Athletic 

r Union, the National Collegiate Athletic Association and 

—————— _ the Young Men’s Christian Association. 
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ption and prices. 


Pepperell Braiding Co., East Pepperell, Mass. 

















DO YOU NEED 
Play Lists, Technical Advice, Study 
Courses, Help in Play Organization 
and Production 
? A Drama Magazine ? 
Write 


DRAMA LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
59 E.Van Buren Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 





























THE MEASUREMENT OF GENERAL ATHLETIC ABILITY IN 
CoLLEecE M By Frederick Warren Cozens. Phys- 
ical Edu Series, Volume 1, No. 3. University 
of Oregon Publication, Eugene, Oregon. Price, $1.00 

This pamphlet thesis presented by Mr. Cozens to 
the faculty of the graduate school of the University of 


Oregon in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the 


Doctor of Philosophy Degr« It was the purpose of the 
study to set up a test for the general big muscle ability 
or general ability of college men. This involved first, the 


ective criterion of general athletic 
election of a short-weighted bat- 


establishment 
ability, and the 


tery of tests rrelate with the criterion. 
CoMMUNI I The Inquiry, 129 East 52nd 
Street, N rk Cit Price, $1.50 

This book ng to the Introduction, is addressed 
to those met men who are concerned with the 
quality of their community life. It is an effort to stimu- 
late the so gination of community members so 
that they ma tter understand the local community in 
terms of its { tioning groups and see themselves and 
their opportu terms of group life. Each situa- 
tion has been analyzed in the simplest aspects—those 
which are apt to recur in almost any community. It is 
hoped that thi rmation of studies in community con- 
flict with discu outlines will stimulate contributions 


ise mention PLAYGROUND AND 





from laymen as well as social scientists which will bring 
into existence a more usable and practical volume. 


Society AND Its ProsteEMs. By Grove Samuel Dow, 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New York. Price, 
$3.00 

Though this book is intended primarily for students of 
sociology, it is equally valuable to students and general 








readers who are interested in the problems confronting 
a modern society. The volume is divided into six parts 
which consist of the Introduction, the nature of sociology, 
problems pertaining to population, social institutions and 
analysis of society, social mal-adjustment and _ social 
progress. While recognizing that many serious problems 
are still unsolved, the author’s opinion is that the handling 
of all the problems is constantly on a higher and more 
enlightened plane. He pays a high tribute to the value 
of recreation when he says, “Probably no stronger check 
to crime could be instituted than furnishing the public 
with clean, healthful sport and amusement.” 


OrriciAL BAsesALt Guipe. Spalding’s Athletic Library, 
No. 100X. American Sports Publishing Company, 
New York. Price, 35c 

All the news of our baseball leagues and records, and 
the official baseball rules in detachable form will be found 
in this book. 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION 
ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912 


“of THe PLAYGROUND, published monthly at New York, N. Y., for October 


1, 1928 
STaTE oF New York } 
CouNTY oF New Yor« | 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and county aforesaid, 
personally appeared H. S. Braucher, who, having been duly sworn accord- 
ing to law, deposes and says that he is the editor of THe PLAYGROUND, 
and that the following is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true 
statement of the ownership, management (and if a daily paper, the circula- 
tion), etce., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 
411, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, 
to wit: 

1, That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing 
editor, and business managers a 

Publisher: Playground and Recreation Association of America, 315 
Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y 

Editor: H. S. Braucher $15 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y 

Managing Editor: H. 8. Braucher, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Business Manager: Arthur Williams, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its name and address 
must be stated and also immediately thereunder the names and addresses 
of stockholders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of 
stock. If not owned by a corporation, the names and addresses 
of the individual owners must be given. If owned by a firm, company, or 
other unincorporated concern, its name and address, as well as those 
of each individual member, must be given.) 

Playground and Reoreation Association of America, 315 Fourth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 

Mrs. Edward W. Biddle, Carlisle, Pa.; William Butterworth, Moline, IL; 
Clarence M. Clark, Philadelphia, Pa.; Mrs. Arthur G. Cummer, Jackson 
ville, Fla.; F. Trubee Davison, Locust Valley, L. I., N. ¥.; Mrs. Thomas A. 
Edison, West Orange, N. J.; John H. Finley, New York, N. Y.; Hugh 
Frayne, New York, N. Y.; Robert Garrett, Baltimore, Md.; C. M. Goethe, 
Sacramento, Cal.; Mrs. Charles A. Goodwin, Hartford, Conn.; Austin E. 
Griffiths, Seattle, Wash.; William Hale Harkness, New York, N. Y.; 
Charles Hayden, New York, N. Y Myron T. Herrick, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Mrs. Francis deLacy Hyde, Plainfield, N. J.; Mrs. Howard R. Ives, Portland, 


8$. 


Me.; Gustavus T. Kirby, New York, N. Y.; H. McK. Landon, Indianapolis 
Ind.; Mrs. Charles D. Lanier, Greenwich, Conn. ;*Robert Lassiter, Charlotte, 
’ a Joseph Lee, HBostor Ma Edward E. Loomi New York, N. Y.; 
J. H. MeCurdy, Springfield, Mas Otte T. Mallery, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Walter A. May, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Carl E. Milliken, Augusta, Me.; Ellen 
Scripps, La Jolla, Cal Mr Catherine Barker Spaulding, Chicago, IL; 
Harold H. Swift, Chicago, Ill F. §. Titsworth, New York, N. Y 


Mrs. J. W. Wadsworth, Jr., Washington, D. C.; J. C. Walsh, New York, 
N. Y.; Frederick M. Warburg, New York, N. Y.; C. S. Weston, Scranton, 
Pa.: John G. Winant, Concord, N. H.; Mrs. William H. Woodin, Jr., 
Plainfield, N 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders 
owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, 
or other securities are: (If there are none, so state.) None, 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, 
stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only the list of 
stockholders and security holders as they appear upon the books of the 
company but also, in cases where the stockholder or security holder appears 
upon the books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is 
acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs contain statements 
embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances 
and conditions under which stockholders and security holders who 
not appear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and 
securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and this afMfant 
has no reason to believe that any other person, association, or corporation 
has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 
securities than as so stated by him 

5. That the average number of copies of each issue of this publication 
sold or distributed, through the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers 
during the six months preceding the date shown above is (this information 
is required from daily publications only). 

H. S. BRavucHER. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 22nd day of March, 1929 

Seal] CLARENCE B. WILSON 
(My commission expires March 30th, 1930.) 
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Stride. 
CYour Child knows there 
Is a Fairyland ~ ~ 


1 a © FEE) aie * as 


OFF TO FAIRYLAND with the stride The Medart Organization has 


of a giant. . . . Childhood is a been active in the playground 
life of adventure in the fields of movement from its inception. 
imagination. Fanciful explora- °° 0 

tions keep the little minds ac- Fifty-six years of specialized 
tive and develop the mentality. manufacturing experience goes | 


The Kindergarten, the primary into making Medart playground 


school and the playground.... equipment safe, durable and 


here is the start to education appealing to child imagination. 


through the exercise and di- 
rection of the fairyland instinct. MipF D & RT 


The giant stride and thirty other pieces of 
equipment are illustrated and described 
in the Medart Catalog. o Senton request. | 


FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING CO. 
3544 DeKalb Street — Saint Louis, Missouri 


FOR 56 YEARS MAKERS OF GYMNASIUM APPARATUS AND PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 
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More Playgrounds—Fewer Accidents 


Playable as though the kids 
themselves had planned it. 


EEP the children off the 

streets—give them good 
playgrounds with plenty of fun- 
making, muscle building, health 
developing equipment — and 
yours will be a town where acci- 
dents involving children are few 
and far between. 


For 21 years, Everwear Play- 
ground Apparatus has been 
recognized as the standard of 
quality. Built to withstand the 
abuse of after-hours roughnecks. 
Embodies every element of safety 
human ingenuity can _ devise. 


Schools, institutions, cities,—the 
country over which have 
equipped their parks and play- 
grounds with Everwear Equip- 
ment have found it superior. Also 
more economical, because of its 
greater durability. 


Send for Catalog which gives 
complete information. Lists 161 
different models and sizes of ap- 
paratus with which to build your 
playgrounds. 


THE EVERWEAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dept. 2, Springfield, Ohio 





ver wear 


PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 
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